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ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 


Critical Study “Little Women” 


Can the faithful March family survive 
the skepticism the Atomic Age? Will 
Invincible Louisa triumph the Cold 
War after surviving two World Wars 
well the Reconstruction Period which 
was written? Miss 
Alcott’s artistry valid for 
today, has veneration 
grown habitual the re- 
siduum oft-heard 
praise? the 
idealism merely phony 
expression some the 
universals human life? 

Some these ques- 
tions can answered 
only the passing 
time. the moment 
Little Women remains 
ranking favorite among girl readers 
has for well-nigh hundred years. 
strange that the editor, Mr. Thomas Niles, 
who requested Miss Alcott write the 
book, had various misgivings about it, and 
might not have published but for the en- 
thusiastic approval niece and sev- 
eral other young girls. Fortunately for the 
publishing firm Roberts Brothers the 
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doubting editor was wise enough con- 
sult these girls, who were the very age 
for whom Louisa wrote. must admit- 
ted that she, too, had some reluctance 
write for girls. Only the stimulus pov- 
erty finally started her 
the task. old idea 
telling about her family’s 
ups and downs and real 
adventures came back 
her, and with the addi- 
tion certain other per- 
sons, both real and im- 
agined, the story began 
take shape. The author 
actually began the book 
May, 1868, and fin- 
ished the first twelve 
chapters June; she 
wrote the remaining 
eleven chapters Part July. Oc- 
tober, 1868, this first part was published. 


Dr. Burrows Professor Education New 
York University and former Elementary Sec- 
tion chairman The National Council 
Teachers English. Among her more recent 
publications are pamphlet the 
series “What Research Says the Teacher,” 
and the forthcoming bulletin writing 
the National Conference Research Eng- 
lish. 
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warm was its reception that No- 
vember Miss Alcott embarked upon Part 
Attempting see Little Women criti- 
cally from adult view point after hav- 
ing lived with its influence since childhood 
may impossible; nonetheless, the effort 
analyze revered may use- 
ful. Among all the books that young wo- 
men remember even the year 1960, 
Little Women still dominates. analysis 
its literary excellence lack may 
clarify least part this popularity. 


Re-reading the story after many years 
curious experience, very much 
like returning home once lived in. 
certain timidity occurs—fear that and 
her family may not emerge remem- 
bered, fear that one may bitterly disil- 
lusioned. Even more curious the dis- 
covery that certain phrases, indeed whole 
sentences, were held memory over the 
years. Characters and their names had been 
retained with the exception periphera! 
ones, such the fashionable Moffats and 
the indigent Hummels. All the others— 
Mr. Lawrence, Larry, John Brooke, Mr. 
Bhaer, along with the March family—did 
not need even re-introduced. The re- 
reading was closely akin that meeting 
rare old friend with whom one can pick 
threads communication though 
there had been separation over the 
years. 


What are some the characteristics, 
seen one adult reader least, book 
that has strongly imprinted itself upon 
its readers? The March family has become 
stronger influence American family 
life than many serious preachment 
scientific presentation. “We know these 
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well know any living 
people,” says Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot 
about the famous sisters (4, 370). 
Some portion this pervasive influence 
may traced the literary quality 
Little Women. attempt will made 
first examine the book critically 
biography. Consideration will given 
literary form and Attention 
will given last its concern with the 
universal themes literature. 


“Little Women” biography? 

One can not analyze Little Women 
critically without first assessing 
ography. Parallelism between the story 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, and the Alcotts 
has been pointed out frequently. Miss Al- 
cott herself reported that she told her 
family’s story. There were four living chil- 
dren the March family the time they 
lived Hillside House Concord, the 
locale large part the story. Their 
talents were considerable and varied. 
Anna, the oldest, was teacher who mar- 
ried John Bridge Pratt. She was gentle 
person skilled homemaking, and 
eager listener for Louisa’s plays and stories. 
She, course, became Meg the book. 
Louisa, one year younger than Anna, was 
mirrored Jo, who loved theatricals, and 
writing, and jokes and laughter—Jo, who 
was impetuous and devoted, almost liter- 
ally worked herself death for her be- 
loved family. Perhaps emerges best 
all real person because her biographer 
best understood herself. Elizabeth did not 
even have change name the book. 
From the famous journals kept all 
the Alcott family seems that Beth was 
the unobtrusive affectionate girl 
whose death made such deep impression 
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upon Louisa both person and writer. 
The youngest daughter was May Alcott, 
better known Amy, and artist 
real talent. Actually, May Alcott married 
Swiss businessman named Ernest Nier- 
iker, whom she met London. She died 
there quite young woman and sent 
her only child home for Louisa bring 
up. One Louisa’s saddest moments oc- 
curred when their good friend and neigh- 
bor, Ralph Waldo Emerson, brought her 
the telegram telling May’s death. 


born Abba May, the 
daughter Colonel May Connecticut, 
came from famous family connections. 
Fortunately for her children she was warm 
and loving, but also efficient and practical, 
with buoyant sense humor. 


Louisa’s father, Bronson Alcott. ap- 
pears less vividly the story, which 
baffling since was philosopher dis- 
tinction, frequently the center move- 
ments and ideas deemed radical the 
time. Schools founded were closed be- 
cause his teaching principles 
dures were far ahead the times. 
were frightened Alcott’s frank discus- 
sions with children and aghast his tak- 
ing little Negro girl into his famous 
Temple School Boston. And many 
these parents were Abolitionists! Most 
his ideas are accepted now, though far 
from common practice all quarters: 
helping each child unfold his own 
powers, surrounding children with beauti- 
ful books, paintings, statuary, with com- 
fortable and appropriate furniture; treat- 
ing them with kindness along with firm- 
ness. Friend Emerson and Thoreau and 
many another the New England in- 
tellectuals that period deemed New 
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England’s Alcott achieved 
his greatest apparent success the Sum- 
mer School Philosophy which con- 
ducted his latter days when Louisa’s 
success made compensation less necessary. 
Perhaps his supreme achievement, how- 
ever, lay the education his own 
family. Through Louisa’s writing his ideas 
reached out world audience, and affec- 
ted untold thousands families and entire 
schools. 


many respects Little Women 
biographical only within the spirit the 
teachings Bronson and Abba May 
cott and its cast characters. The story 
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laid the Civil War period, with Father 
sérving chaplain the armed forces 
and stationed Washington. the book, 
girl fifteen while Father away. 
Actually Louisa herself served army 
nurse when she was twenty nine years old, 
working heroically for the Union soldiers 
filthy, understaffed, mis-managed 
hospital set hotel Washington, 
Her letters home told vividly her 
efforts bring fresh air and cleanliness 
building where windows were nailed 
down, and soap and water scarce. They told 
equally dramatically her apparently suc- 
cessful attempts bring cheer suffering 
men and least one young drummer 
boy only twelve years old. These letters 
were published under the title Hospital 
Sketches, preceding the epoch-making 
Little Women five years. Louisa con- 
tracted typhoid, which was raging the 
hospital, and was rescued from almost cer- 
tain death her father, who went 
Washington nurse her and take her 
back Concord soon she could 
travel. But Bronson himself did not serve 
chaplain, according the several Al- 
cott biographers (5, 7). real life, 
never married. Aunt March was com- 
posite several Mrs. Alcott’s relatives; 
Laurie was the protagonist Ladislaz 
Wisniewski, Polish friend whom 
Louisa was greatly attracted while she was 
Paris serving traveling companion 
for young invalid girl. 


Even more important departures from 
the facts Louisa life are 
noted. The Alcotts were abysmally poor. 
Before Louisa became the mainstay her 
family’s finances, their deprivations were 
many and serious. seeking employment 
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Bronson Alcott moved his family some 
thirty times. stretch twenty two 
years they lived twenty four different 
houses. The saddest these homes was 
the communal enterprise 
which Mr. Alcott became leader. this 
planned Utopia everyone was share the 
toil and the rewards; animal products 
were not eaten used; part the 
day was spent spiritual cultivation. 
Here the children experienced near- 
starvation. The fierce loyalty her family 
and the compelling urge protect and 
support them may well have sprung part 
from this experience. One the English 
residents Fruitlands, Mr. Lane, foresee- 
ing the imminent failure the colony, 
proposed that and Bronson Alcott for- 
sake the oppressive family commitments 


join the nearby Shaker colony where 


family ties were abandoned. family 
council was called, for Bronson believed 
the equal rights men and women and 
the wisdom children’s helping 
make decisions. Bronson re- 
main with his family although was 
broken health for considerable period 
after this Utopian failure. The shadow 
this threatened separation seems have 
remained with Louisa. 

One reads Little Women 
resentment against Meg’s marriage. Louisa 
herself put off marriage all her life. Ac- 
cording her journals, she preferred the 
independence single life and was re- 
luctant break her own family circle 


(5). 


spite poverty and many mov- 
ings from house house, there was ap- 
parently rich fabric secure family life, 
delight personal triumphs, hard 
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work, simple festivities. Mrs. 
motto was “Hope and keep busy.” Mr. Al- 
cott set good example for combining in- 
tellectual and physical work taking jobs 
effort support his family. The children, 
when living near Concord, were the 
companions the Emerson children, join- 
ing them Maypole dances and other 
celebrations. home there were many 
amateur theatricals, and much reading, 
and keeping the personal journals which 
Bronson Alcott looked upon means 
character development well sound 
procedure for learning write. All these 
activities appear Little Women; indeed, 
the theatricals and the journal writing 
were carried directly into the story. 

number persons have questioned 
the dominance Marmee character 
Little Women. After all, Bronson 
cott was person dignity and impor- 
tance, even though almost always finan- 
cially insolvent. His influence among the 
intellectual leaders his day was con- 
siderable. achieved some measure 
popular acceptance through successful 
term superintendent schools Con- 
cord some years before the publication 
Little Women. Yet, unmistakably, the 
March household revolves around Mar- 
mee. 

the light modern understanding 
unconscious motivation, may well 
that Louisa thus shaped her story 
pursuit the home she would have liked 
hers be. Bronson Alcott was reported 
the kind conversationalist who ex- 
pected others listen rather than join 
in. Removing him from central role 
the story gave free rein the conversa- 
tion the rest the family. Louisa’s bi- 
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ographers assert that she intended write 
her father’s story separate volume 
(6, 7). Her early death, only two days 
after her father’s, when she was fifty six 
years old, prevented this fulfillment. Per- 
haps she would really have done it; 
one can sure. 

Other instances wish fulfillment 
rather than clear biography also appear. 
One these that the finances. The 
March family’s house, though poor, in- 
finitely less than those the Alcotts 
actually lived in. Little Women there 
was always plenty wood for warmth, 
there were flowers and comfortable old 
furniture left over from the days when 
“papa was rich,” condition that never 
had existed among the Alcotts. There was 
Hannah reigning over the kitchen and 
foods that were expensive the 
contrast the Alcotts sometimes lacked 
wood for fires, and their vegetarian diet 
was often reduced bread and water. 
Finances were actually shattered that 
Louisa dedicated herself supporting her 
family with intensity that she never 
gave up. She paid off the old debts eventu- 
ally and poured out her generosity upon 
the family with little hint self-indul- 
gence spite comparative affluence 
her later 

Biographically, then, Little Women 
seems genteel reflection the spiritual 
teachings Bronson Alcott, the image 
blurred and softened Louisa’s defensive 
desires, and tenderly dramatized the 
Alcott sisters and their parents. 


How did Miss Alcott handle style 
and technique? 

adult concerned with form 
well substance his reading. Here, too, 
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yearning for the stage had strong 
influence upon the style her writing. 
She wrote many plays young girl 
which her sisters and friends joined her 
producing. The Alcott dining room was 
often stage; too was the barn 
pleasant summer weather. While Bos- 
ton, Louisa almost succeeded having 
play successfully produced. The author, 
herself, spoke Little Women do- 
mestic drama, and drama is. The charac- 
ters live and act. least three quarters 
the lineage given over direct dis- 
course, much discourse crowded 
with action. Some contemplative, 
little moralizing and tiresomely 
dutiful, though based upon honest ac- 
ceptance human frailty. the com- 
bination dialogue and action that pro- 
jects vitality galvanic make the 
story last memory for many years. 

One technique Miss Alcott fell into, 
however, can only viewed with regret; 
the frequent intrusion the author the 
first person between the reader and the 
characters, although the story not 
first-person narrative. Two instances are 
sufficient for illustration: 


“You?” cried Meg, dropping her work. 
very good,” said Amy critically. 


proud!” and Beth ran hug her sister, and 
exult over this splendid success. 


Dear me, how delighted they all were, 
sure! how Meg believe till 
she saw the words, “Miss Josephine March” 


believe fine youngladies enjoy 
themselves bit more than do, spite 
burnt hair, old gowns, one glove apiece, 
and tight slippers that sprain our ankles 
when are silly enought wear them.” 
And think was quite right. 
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curious that anyone well read 
was Louisa Alcott could fall quite often 
into this inconsistency and intrusion. One 
must remember, course, that her read- 
ing included great deal. besides the clas- 
sics; that she was largely self-taught 
writer, that her earliest writing both 
plays and stories was largely melo- 
dramatic sort. Much now unavail- 
able, having fallen into disuse because 
its artificiality and lack realism. 
early ambitions were write about 
“splendid” people, about knights and 
ladies great castles, about the world 
wealth and fortune she dreamed but 
did not know. not surprising that 
few popular tricks “pot-boiler-writing” 
stayed with the indefatigable writer 
whose first production stories was 
chiefly meet the demands the mo- 
ment style and characterization. 


One element style calls forth genu- 
ine admiration, even re-reader at- 
tempting critical. One can scarcely 
resist being impressed the sense im- 
mediacy that Miss Alcott projects upon 
nearly every page. Characters act and talk; 
they are not sketched cutline nor gen- 
eralized about. Bronson taught most 
successfully through his famous conversa- 
tions so, too, did his famous daughter. 
That some this talk seems pedantic 
not downright “preachy” twentieth 
century reader not surprising. Nearly 
century has elapsed since the story was 
written. the time was revolutionary 
its inclusion homely detail and its 
revealing characters good and bad, 
awkward and graceful, angry and loving. 
Alcott’s characters are many-dimensioned 
persons and they live her pages. Home 
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life revealed its trials and tempests 
well its smoother moments. 
wholesome realism was realized. Few 
modern writers for young people have 
achieved vivid realism and stories 
family life the number even smaller. 
The vividness most characters mem- 
orable. the critical eye, Hannah the 
faithful house servant seems shadowy and 
questionable, particularly her letter 
written Marmee. Anyone who used 
Hannah’s dialect could scarcely have 
spelled with such efficiency she did, 
even placing apostrophes 
Obviously, too, Mr. Bhaer never quite 
clearly realized, even though formulated 
the husband for Jo. Undoubtedly 
amalgam several persons known 
the family; the synthesis logical but 
never quite alive. 


One other characterization seems 
somewhat exaggerated. the X-Ray 
probing today, doubt must cast upon 
some Mrs. March’s sermons. Even more 
doubt must held that children whom 
these admonitions were addressed would 
chorus “We will! will!” matter 
how charmingly those sermons were ad- 
ministered. 


Does “Little Women” deal with 
universal themes? 


One important thread runs through 
the beloved tale that may well explain 
its lasting hold upon young people, par- 
ticularly upon little girls whose social sen- 
sitivity and interest family life be- 
lieved mature much earlier than 
these attitudes little boys. This thread 
the universal struggle between the in- 
ner and the outer world, between subjec- 
tive and objective phases experience. 
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Bronson Alcott has been called the 
most transcendental the Transcendenta- 
lists. But, even though tempted, did 
not retreat from life. His several schools 
failed, the Fruitlands communal 
ment crashed, yet returned all sorts 
jobs while continuing his pursuit 
“indwelling,” cultivation mind and 
spirit. set out from the wide ground 
spirit. This is, all else its manifestation” 
(1, 73). Such conviction was com- 
mon bread and butter, indeed, some- 
times more common, the Alcott house- 
hold. This conviction, some reflection 
it, woven into the story. 


With self-consciousness the author 
projects family life around the subjective 
values individual integrity, artistic 
fulfillment, continuing growth toward 


personal ideals. She could this with 
little painful introspection because the 
spirit that animated the entire family. 
was commonplace keep journal 
about one’s feelings and one’s moral- 
intellectual development well 
record externals experience. was 
natural compliment sister for triumph 
over temper for new dress pleas- 
ant invitation. Discussion inner experi- 
ence pours out quite naturally the pages 
Little Women because occurred 
quite naturally the author’s household. 
spite discomfort and poverty, there 
was compromise between individuality 
and the world’s standards. For Bronson 
Alcott, what one believed was reality. 
Where this reality could harmonize with 
the community, through neighbors, 
friends, and organizations, one worked and 
struggled. Physical comfort was inciden- 
tal. Such belief was not retreat. Inner 
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life had realized the environment. 
Courage was not merely admired; was 
put into action. Beth was overwhelmingly 
timid, but she went over see the for- 
bidding Mr. Lawrence, and her family re- 
joiced her new-found strength. Meg 
hated poverty and discomfort; she disliked 
her job governess, yet she persisted. She 
even grew grace the point loving 
poor man who represented the ideals 
she and her family held high esteem. 
Thus did the Alcotts’ dedication integ- 
rity come into the drama Little Women. 

Perhaps the strongest hold Little 
over the years lies this struggle 
between the inner world personal 
values, individual expression, reflection, 
and creativity and the outer world 
material and social values, and times 
stolid conformity. For the Marches, for 
the Alcotts, there was escape from 
the world. There was only resolute life 
welling out from the centers personal 
and inner life. Great literature deals con- 
stantly with this theme. Modern critics 
well older ones evaluate literature 
part through its honest dealing with the 
dilemma the individual material 
world with other men. Dramatizing this 
approach adult verities terms that 
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are concrete and vital well under- 
standable children can done few 
authors. Louisa had the experience and the 
unique education that made possible. 

spite some saccharine moments 
and intrusions earlier undisciplined 
style writing, Miss Alcott brings the 
warmth and triumph troubled family 
living age conflict into the arena 
another age. may well that her 
dramatization struggle for integrity 
and individuality will survive the change 
pace from Civil War Space Age. 
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RUSSELL DAVIS 
AND BRENT ASHABRANNER 


Textbooks for the World 


the past decade and half fasci- 
nating yet formidable problem textbook 
writing and production has developed 
throughout most the world. With the 
emergence many newly independent 
countries after World War Two—Libya, 
Sudan, Ghana, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
name but few—and “revolution 
rising expectations” all underdeveloped 
areas, the need and the demand for edu- 
cation these places has become acute. 


many cases the countries have had 
build their educational programs from 
the bare beginnings and have had cope 
with such problems eighty ninety 
per cent illiteracy rate among the adult 
population. Even where colonial govern- 
ments had made start giving school- 
ing the native populations, the effort 
was usually pitifully inadequate. Yet 
these newly emerging countries were 
prosper—indeed, survive—education 
for their people was must. the 
considerable credit the leaders most 
these countries that they have seen this 
necessity and have pushed education 
the limits national resources. 


The great needs are for teachers, 
school buildings, and textbooks. Shortage 
schools, being very tangible problem, 
has perhaps been attacked most vigorously. 
Teachers are being obtained recruiting 
persons with little six years school- 
ing, establishing special teacher train- 
ing centers, and bringing experi- 
enced teachers from other countries. 

The problem producing textbooks 


and other instructional materials—particu- 
larly for the primary grades—is not being 
dealt with squarely, however, and the 
reasons are not difficult see. There are 
very few experienced writers the under- 
developed countries and almost none with 
the academic background necessary for 
good text writing. Press facilities are ex- 
tremely limited and there are commer- 
cial publishers; books must printed 
either the authors’ expense, writing 
and publication must undertaken 
the ministries education. Persons ex- 
perienced the layout, design, and illus- 
tration books are almost non-existent. 

some underdeveloped countries the 
problem textbooks has been partially 
met temporary basis importing 
books from other countries. Egypt and the 
Lebanon, for example, have supplied most 
the textbooks such other Arabic 
speaking countries Sudan, Libya, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. This has proved 
workable stopgap measure countries 
which speak the language more tech- 
nologically advanced one. But many 
newly developing countries, the national 
language confined that country alone: 
Amharic spoken country but 
Ethiopia; Pushtu confined Afghanis- 
tan; Somali exclusively the linguistic 
property the East African tribes bearing 
that name; Thai solely the language 


Dr. Davis has been conducting survey 
language teaching the Far East. Mr. Asha- 
branner has worked with him the Ethiopian 
book production unit. They are co-authors 
three books. 
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Thailand. Such countries cannot import 
textbooks from other places; they must 
make them themselves without. 
some these countries the situation 
further complicated the fact that many 
dialects are spoken besides the officially 
designated “national” language; hence 
many children starting school cannot 
speak the language instruction. This 
problem calls for added degree 
guistic skill the part the textbook 
makers for the primary grades. 

Even countries fortunate enough 
able bring textbooks from other 
places, the solution complete satis- 
factory one. The colloquial language dif- 
ferences between these countries show 
the primers and create problems 
learning read. The textbooks naturally 
stress the background and environment 
the countries for which their use was 
primarily intended; and textbooks dealing 
any detail with the history, geography, 
and government the new newly de- 
veloping countries cannot imported be- 
cause they not exist. 

The only real solution for the fifty 
more countries with these textbook 
problems develop the skills and the 
means necessary produce their own edu- 
cational materials. The education advisors 
America’s Point Four programs have 
seen this necessity, have the directors 
such other organizations UNESCO 
and the Committee World Literacy 
and Christian Literature. There first the 
necessity producing simple but basic 
literacy materials teach tens millions 
children and adults read their native 
languages. There secondly the necessity 
producing materials, again these 
languages, that will help these new readers 
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gain basic knowledge mathematics, 
science, and health, well learn 
about their country and about the world. 

These materials can only produced 
persons with knowledge the lan- 
guages and the cultures the countries 
involved, but greatly the interests 
the United States and the rest 
free world see that the skills and the 
financial means for their production are 
made available the underdeveloped 
countries. 


The United States, through its Point 
Four agency, has given help producing 
educational materials good many 
countries. Successful programs the pro- 
duction literacy materials, readers, and 
health, science, and arithmetic books have 
been carried out Iran, Turkey, Ethiopia, 
the Philippines, and several Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Workshops the prepara- 
tion such materials have been held 
Washington report one these 
workshops was made Miss Barbara 
Nolen the April 15, 1959, issue 
Junior Libraries). But persons with the 
skills and experience necessary carry out 
training and production programs the 
development educational materials are 
not easily available, and the needs the 
countries concerned have only been 
scratched. 


Even countries where successful 
programs have been carried out, American 
technicians have had great deal learn, 
and progress has often been slow. For one 
thing, they have had learn patience. 
They have found that their own eagerness 
begin putting out books has not always 
been matched educational officials 
the underdeveloped countries, even though 
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those officials may have requested their 
help. They have discovered that the of- 
ficials are themselves well aware the 
propaganda opportunities textbooks 
and the Americans have had convince 
the host governments their sincerity 
wanting put out books that teach read- 
ing, health, science, and arithmetic and 
not expound political philosophy. 

Particularly the development 
reading materials, these technicians have 
found that indigenous materials—folk 
tales, legends, tribal customs and manners 
—that are exciting and colorful Ameri- 
cans and seemingly the best raw material 
possible for readers are not responded 
favorably educational officials. These 
officials have achieved some education— 
very likely abroad—and them the use 
such material seems like turning back 
the past and perhaps even embarrassing 
their country’s prestige modern 
nation. When the use some excellent 
native folk tales was proposed recently 
one African country, the idea was rejected 
the ministry education. 

“We don’t want our children read 
things like that,” ministry spokesman 
said. want them learn about 
atomic energy, hydro-electric power, and 
missiles.” 

takes some time instill the con- 
cept that child learns read best and 
most easily when reads about things 
which are familiar interesting him, 
but most cases the idea has been put 
across. 

date American textbook publishers 
have made effort involve themselves 
the textbook needs the underde- 
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veloped countries, except, limited way, 
sell books that are designed teach 
English foreign language. The possi- 
bilities for American publishers help- 
ing these countries are admittedly uncer- 
tain, but they are probably worth explor- 
ing. Since single book—a third grade 
arithmetic sixth grade geography, for 
example—is selected for use throughout 
the country the ministry education, 
the print order for such book will very 
likely run fifty sixty thousand copies 
more. American publisher could 
contract with ministry for 
developing and printing number such 
textbooks for country, could probably 
afford send experienced editorial 
team the country work with—and 
train the process—young writers and 
editorial workers appointed the minis- 
try. The result might very likely 
profitable one for both the company and 
the country. 


further possibility the publication 
simplified English versions com- 
pany’s textbooks which are used Ameri- 
can high schools. The language instruc- 
tion the secondary level several Afri- 
can and Asian countries English. Spe- 
cially edited texts such fields chem- 
istry, physics, geometry, world history, and 
geography might find steady and appre- 
ciative market these countries. 


There doubt that American text- 
book publishers would doing service 
their country and the underdeveloped 
countries the world they could help 
meet and solve the great textbook prob- 
lem that now exists. 
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many librarians the most pleasant 
part their work reading guidance— 
helping find the right book for the right 
child. Here, the University Hawaii 
Elementary School, too have found this 
the most pleasant part our work, 
and also the most rewarding. 

Each year have many projects di- 
rected toward reading guidance which 
the children take active part. During 
recent year, 1957-1958, have had 
active participation our projects called 
“OPERATION ONE HUNDRED,” 
“CALDECOTT AND NEWBERY 
MEDAL AWARDS,” and “EXPLORE 
WITH BOOKS.” 


“Operation One Hundred” 

“Operation One Hundred” was pro- 
ject which grew out the list ONE 
HUNDRED BEST BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, published the November, 1956 
issue Magazine. was the 
desire the librarian and library intern 
determine how many the One Hun- 
dred Best Books For Children the children 
the University Hawaii Elementary 
School had either heard read, and en- 
courage them read others. order 
this, the library intern made two check- 
lists titles which appeared the Mc- 
Call’s list the One Hundred Best Books 
For Children. 

The first checklist contained approxi- 
mately thirty titles books for children 
from the first through third grades. This 
checklist was called the 10-20-30 Club. 
The second checklist was made 
marily titles books for the fourth 
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through eighth grades; called the 40-80- 
100 Club, and numbered approximately 
sixty titles. 

Each child from grades three-to-six 
was given the 10-20-30 Club checklist. 
The second checklist, the 40-80-100 Club, 
was given the children grades four- 


Goals for “Operation One Hundred” 
For each grade level goal was set. 
setting these goals, attempted 
make them realistic possible. set 
goals which could achieved all 


the children particular grade. Our 


goal for the third grade was thirty books, 
for the fourth grade forty books, for the 
fifth grade fifty books, and for the sixth 
grade sixty books. Thus, names for our 
checklists grew out the goals had 
set for each grade. 

The checklists were explained the 
children during their library periods. After 
discussion the checklists and how they 
might used, the children were given 
opportunity check those titles which 
they had already read heard. Also, the 
checklists were used guidance device, 
especially knew the particular in- 
terests child and found that had 
not read any the books listed. 


“Achievement Rolls” 
Less than two months after the in- 


Mrs. Geiser supervisor the elementary 
school library and Assistant Professor Edu- 
cation the University Hawaii. These pro- 
jects were carried out with the assistance 
library “interns” Ruth Sato, Inez Kaiona, Jeanne 
Sakurai, and Doris Yoshioka. 
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ception “Operation One 
“achievement roll” for each class was 
drawn up. The “achievement rolls” were 
made the names the children who 
had reached the goal set for their grade 
level. the end the school term, June, 
1957, twenty-three children had achieved 
the goal set for their grade level. 

Two more checklists were drawn 
summer reading guides. These checklists 
contained titles which had not been listed 
either the two previous lists. 
drawing the new checklists, used 
Children’s Books Too Good Miss com- 
piled May Hill Arbuthnot and others, 
and the lists Distinguished Books for 
various years. The children were also given 
the list Good Books for Summer Reading, 
published annually Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

Reactivating “Operation One Hundred” 

September, 1957 reactivated 
“Operation One Hundred.” Besides con- 
tinuing the project, discovered de- 
finite need extend our original check- 
lists because many the children had 
outgrown these lists. The lists were ex- 
tended making lists “distinguished 
children’s books” available. December, 
had discovered that needed add 
our lists again, for some fourth and 
even some third graders belonged the 
one hundred and the one hundred and 
fifty clubs. are revising and adding 
new titles “Operation One Hundred” 
for our next summer reading list. 

Our “Operation One Hundred” pro- 
ject still continuing—a year and half 
after began. Extending the lists did 
much keep the children enthusiastic 
about the project. The children’s interest 
“Operation One Hundred” was re- 
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juvenated during the recent “National Li- 
brary Week.” part the activity for 
“National Library Week,” the children 
were asked “Give your favorite book 
new dress.” 

Since drab covered book sometimes 
turns even the most avid reader away, the 
children were asked “dress” their fa- 
vorite books from the “Operation One 
Hundred” list. The response was very en- 
thusiastic and each child designed least 
one book cover—a book cover which 
would tell about the story and entice 
others read the book. Certain children 
even wrote review the book and 
used these blurbs for their covers. 
Plastic jackets were purchased preserve 
the book covers designed the children. 


Values Derived from 
“Operation One Hundred” 


Many values have been derived from 
our “Operation One Hundred” project 
both the librarian and the children. The 
first value the project that did 
discover how many the ONE HUN- 
DRED BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
the boys and girls had either heard read. 
Far more important than knowing how 
many the books had been either heard 
read, exposed many more the 
children “the best” books, books they 
may otherwise have missed. With school 
comprised many fine readers, 
“Operation One Hundred” has given them 
opportunity challenge their ability, 
satisfy their interest, and diversify their 
reading. The project helped the “gifted” 
reader and showed the slower reader, 
visual terms, that too could succeed, be- 
cause the list was made books 
liked, well books could read. One 
library intern says, “Operation One Hun- 
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dred” has given the opportunity 
know the children and their interests much 
better the very short period worked 
with them. far most rewarding ex- 
perience was having the children come 
me, show their checklists and with 
their faces aglow with pride, tell me, 
did one third-grader, “I’ve read thirty-seven 
books.” This was most rewarding when 
was comment volunteered with much 
reluctant reader. Interest continues the 
project, for even after year and half 
the children several classrooms are 
voluntarily making additions their 
checklists. 

“Operation One Hundred” has helped 
student teachers become familiar with 
more the best children’s boks. They 
have chosen titles from the “One Hundred 
Best” for library corners their class- 
rooms, and they have presented these 
books the children during the library 
sharing periods. 


Caldecott and Newbery Medal Awards 

Our second project, “Caldecott and 
Newbery Awards,” was begun acquaint 
the children with the Newbery and Calde- 
cott award books. 


Goals for the Caldecott and 
Newbery Awards Project 


goal was set for each grade level. 
For the Caldecott award, each second 
was given opportunity read 
five books, third graders were asked 
read ten books, fourth graders were asked 
read fifteen books, and the fifth and 
sixth graders were read all the books 
which had been awarded the Caldecott 
medal. The goals for the Newbery award 
part the project were five books for the 


third, fourth, and fifth graders and ten 
books for the sixth graders. The third, 
fourth, and fifth graders were given the 
opportunity read three books from the 
Newbery list and substitute two books 
from the “Operation One Hundred” list, 
read five books from the Newbery list. 
They were given this choice because many 
the books the Newbery list are dif- 
ficult read lower grade levels, even 
for the best readers. 

part the goal, each child was 
also required tell the story had read 
the librarian the library intern. After 
child had completed both parts the 
activity—reading and telling the story, 
was either the Newbery the 
Caldecott bookmark, with the titles had 
read underlined, and replica the 
Caldecott Newbery medal paste 
his bookmark. 

Outcomes the Caldecott and 
Newbery Medal Award Project 

with our other projects, there were 
satisfying outcomes derived from the 
Caldecott and Newbery medal award pro- 
ject. The activity challenged the better 
readers, especially when they read for 
Newbery medal. gave the slow readers 
sense accomplishment when they suc- 
ceeded reading the required number 
Caldecott books and were awarded medals. 
Also, this activity has helped develop 
appreciation fine literature and 
acquaint the children with superior illus- 
trations. Our second graders, who were 
greatly interested the Caldecott medal 
award books, read these books with much 
enjoyment. For some the children, the 
slow readers and the better readers also, 
the reading and enjoyment the Calde- 
cott medal books became family affair. 
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This family participation was made evi- 
dent when the children came tell 
their stories the librarians. When asked 
which picture they enjoyed the most, the 
second grader would say, “This 
favorite, but Mommy likes this one best 
all.” The second graders also helped and 
encouraged each other This resulted all 
the children one class being awarded 
one medal and bookmark, and some chil- 
dren even earned second medal. The 
project has opened the more gifted 
readers way understanding other 
people. Here anecdote may clarify our 
meaning. 

One our gifted fourth graders, 
boy, was working for his Newbery medal 
award and had just completed reading 
The Secret The Andes Anne Nolan 
Clark. related the story, did 
not tell only those instances which oc- 
curred the story further the plot, but 
also interpreted his characters, giving 
them feelings and explaining why they 
reacted the way they did. reader 
able glean this kind meaning from 
the printed page, believe will 
better able understand the people whom 
meets everyday situations. This same 
boy was truly “thrilled” when Jean Char- 
lot told our fourth graders how 
illustrates books. 


“Explore with Books” Project 

our “Explore With Books” project, 
used the latest Book Week slogan 
our theme. Because the term “explore” 
may used describe various actions, 
decided that for our purposes would 
use “explore” the way that all the 
children would interpret it—to set out 
discover, Columbus and the other 
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explorers did. 

Because most the children the 
University Hawaii Elementary School 
some kind recreational reading, 
stimulated weekly library periods, our 
major purpose for this project was help 
them diversify their reading. 

“Exploration and discovery” encour- 
aged them find out that there are dif- 
ferent kinds books—all which bring 
enjoyment. this, prepared “ex- 
plorer’s maps” for each the children. 
the “explorer’s maps” drew three 
islands, each representing different kind 
literature. The islands were called En- 
chanted Island, representing make-believe 
stories; the Land the Truly True, repre- 
senting factual material about places, 
people, and situations and also realistic 
stories; and Friendship Island, represent- 
ing stories boys and girls like us. For 
each island provided sample titles 
which were used guides other 
books for that island. 

Larger models the islands formed 
table display which the children used 
part the activity. discussed our 
project, was brought mind that our 
early explorers usually planted flag 
show that the land was claimed the 
name some country and so, too, 
explorers, decided plant our flags 
the islands—Enchanted Island, the Land 
the Truly True, and Friendship Island, 
that visited through books. Each grade 
was given different colored flag. The 
children wrote the title the book one 
side the flag and their name and room 
number the other side the flag. The 
table display models the islands helped 
the classes check their advances, while the 
individual explorer’s maps helped the in- 
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dividual child measure his own growth. 


Goals for “Explore with Books” 

with the two previously mentioned 
activities, there were goals set for each 
goal within the ability every 
child attain. These goals were two 
books for each island for the third grade; 
three books for Enchanted Island and the 
Land the Truly True, and two books 
for Friendship Island for the fourth grade; 
three books each for Enchanted and 
Friendship Islands and four books for the 
Land the Truly True for the fifth grade, 
and four books for each island for the 
sixth grade. awarded each person who 
had attained the goal for his class “Ex- 
plore with bookmark. 


Values Achieved Through 
“Explore with Books” 


Our “Explore With Books” project 
was very helpful achieving diversifica- 
tion reading. did make the children 
aware many fine books besides those 
which satisfy their momentary interests. 
Another outcome this activity was find- 
ing that our “gifted” readers were en- 
couraged read beyond the goals for 
their grade. The slow readers were like- 
wise challenged, not read beyond the 
goal for their grade, but just read. 
have seen the success this project carry 
over into desire try books which are 
little more difficult. This was evident 
the reaction one our slower fifth 
grade readers who, after being awarded 
his bookmark, came into the library and 
asked for book. When asked specify 
the kind book wanted said, 
HARD book.” was class with 
many readers who were better than he, 
and had consistently asked for “easy” 


books left the library without having 
chosen book for recreational reading. 
Having been the first person his class 
receive recognition earning the book- 
mark, was excited enough want 
read more difficult material and has con- 
tinued read books more suited fifth 
grade interests for several months. 

Although all the activities are 
planned such manner that every child 
may participate and have the satisfying ex- 
perience reading the “best” books 
his own level ability, the “gifted” chil- 
dren and the slow children seem derive 
special satisfaction and challenge. For the 
“gifted” reader, the projects described of- 
fered him the challenge “the sky 
the limit.” For the poorer reader, the satis- 
faction having met the challenge and 
succeeded most important. 


Pitfalls 

carrying through projects this 
kind, have discovered some pitfalls 
which should recognized and avoided, 
possible. One father promised his child, 
poor reader, dollar for each book she 
read for the Caldecott medal award. Two 
children, fourth grade boy and fifth 
grade girl, also among the poorer readers, 
had such intense desire for recognition 
that they checked many titles which they 
had not read. Classroom supervisors were 
most helpful working with these cases. 
They talked the children concerned and 
some cases, the parents. effort 
was made help the two children under- 
stand that was wrong have claimed 
have read books which they had not truly 
read, without destroying their interest 
the project their desire read. felt 
that, few instances, there was unde- 
sirable competition between classmates. 
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Conclusion 

This attempt describe how 
helped book explorers the University 
Hawaii Elementary School. Although this 
program was planned especially meet 
the needs all the children, became 
important part cur work with the 
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“gifted” children our school and 
think that almost every child, even the 
slow reader, derived some benefits from it. 
For everyone who desires help children 
discover new interests reading, sug- 
gest map guide, even better— 
both! 


Mrs. Turtle 
There was once little turtle 
That lived the road, 
And all did was moan. 
wanted umbrella when the raindrops 


fell; 


And then went town little red 


little red carriage, 
little red carriage, 
And then went town. 
wanted umbrella, but the stores were 


all upclosed. 


wanted mask for his little sister. 
The clerks were all rows; 
The clerks were all waiting. 
Besides, wanted little green 
little green boat, 
little green boat, 
With little green whistle. 


the bathtub. 


wash himself town; 
wash himself town. 
The end. 
Brian Walker, age 


November 26, 1956 
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Pantomine: Another Language 


The language arts have received 
great deal recognition and emphasis 
the curriculum most schools. Countless 
studies have been made the most fre- 
quently misspelled words, self-selective 
reading programs, viewing, and other 
facets this discipline. But non-verbal 
communication, creative and essential 
aspect the language arts, has been 
glossed over the classroom. 


The author believes that the study 
non-verbal communication has been 
omitted for essentially two 
that this area communication taken 
for granted and not considered impor- 
tant enough merit inclusion al- 
ready crowded curriculum, and (2) that 
room teachers are not equipped with the 
specific skills teach this aspect the 
language arts. 

Upon close examination language 
one may realize that words are best only 
close approximations feelings. Long be- 
fore words were spoken, man could read 
the face his fellow man feelings such 
love, pain, and hate. person’s physical 
expressions are form universal com- 
munication, whereas words themselves 
often fail tell complete story, and 
must leave great deal the imagination. 
There are usually many meanings for in- 
dividual words, and sometimes neces- 
sary watch the expression the one 
who delivers the words get any real 
meaning from them. Telephone communi- 
cation often unsatisfactory for this 
reason. 

Skills both interpreting and de- 
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livering these facial and physical move- 
ments are developed people the same 
way that one learns speak the English 
language without grammar book. But 
obvious that people speak more intel- 
ligibly for having studied their language. 
So, too, children will benefit not 
leaving non-verbal communication 
chance. 

Mime, the formal use non-verbal 
communication, develops the art giving 
shrug using facial hand gesture 
convey very special meaning. Because 
mime definition without words 
heightens appreciation the signifi- 
cance words along with understand- 
ing how their delivery may rein- 
forced. The directness mime makes one 
aware how much non-essential verbiage 
clouds meaning. Through the study 
mime, children’s ability communicate 
verbally and direct, precise, and eco- 
nomical sharpened. 

The purposes for which mime can 
used are varied, and can reach individual 
children and groups many ways. Mime 
great equalizer group situations and 
can enable most children, not only those 
who are verbally talented, release and 
communicate their feelings. Some mime 
games also help develop group co- 
hesiveness which comes about quite spon- 
taneously. Groups with common purpose 
must work together, and sometimes 
surprising find out which children will 
Mr. Graubard teacher the Brooklyn Com- 


munity-Woodward School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
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exhibit leadership qualities activities 
this sort. 

Mime reaches the individual children 
many different levels. Especially ap- 
preciated the bright child the fact 
that stimulates creativity, and makes him 
think how explore new concepts and 
express ideas independently cliches 
props. Because mime medium through 
which people can express themselves with 
their bodies, can especially reach the 
withdrawn child, the non-verbal child, and 
even the overly verbal child who has not 
learned how coordinate his body, 
though may brilliant oral 
language. 

The author recently worked with 
fifth grade class bright children. One 
youngster the class, who was extremely 
adept mathematics and science, had 
great difficulty communicating with 
people, and refused participate such 
activities music, dancing, and art. 
first also refused participate the 
mime games which the class was playing. 
guessers mime game where did not 
have act anything out and enjoyed the 
game immensely. Because was spon- 
taneous, the game carried him along with- 
out his even realizing it, the point where 
was willing join the group and par- 
ticipate activities. This situation helped 
him along the road sharing group ex- 
periences and communicating his own 
feelings toward other people and himself. 
Another youngster the same group was 
also extremely bright, but had problems 
with physical coordination. came from 
home with European background 
where scholarship was placed above every- 
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thing else. liked sports, but only 
spectator. The mime games which this 
child participated helped him coordinate 
his body, and enabled him loosen 
the point where could effectively use 
his body wanted to. 


Mime skills can best taught the 
classroom within the framework games. 
These games can also useful during in- 
door recess and while projectors are being 
assembled and other short breaks during 
the school day. They can boon 
teaching reading and writing well. Some 
mime games (for example, Crambo, which 
will described detail later the 
article) are made order for teaching 
word families. Even the most resistant 
child will enjoy these activities and still 
learn the content the word family. Crea- 
tive writing skills might profitably follow 
the experiences some mime games. 
After having pantomimed various occu- 
pations and feelings, the teacher can ask 
the children write directly possible 
describe what the carpenter feels and 
hears and sees; what sounds will make 
and the way moves. 


Mime does not have the wide range 
discrimination the spoken word, but 
can lead the development interest 
acting and giving plays and sharpen- 
ing insight into words themselves and 
their connotative value. Mime form 
non-verbal communication which every- 
one can learn. One does not have 
trained skilled actor participate 
mime activities. Actually, the real value 
these games lies their spontaneity. The 
activities which are described should serve 
only framework, and each teacher 
should bring his own interpretation and 
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skills them. The framework these 
games elastic enough that each game 
can adapted the developmental level 
particular group. many instances 
these games also blend well with the aca- 
demic curriculum. 


Dumb Crambo 

This game well-suited for teaching 
word families. person picked 
“It.” then thinks word and tells 
the audience word that rhymes with the 
one selected. For example, the word 
chooses might say his word 
rhymes with “ball.” “It” then picks in- 
dividual from the audience act pan- 
tomime the word that thinking of. 
the word that acted out the one 
that “It” thinking says “Yes, the 
word “fall” and the actor becomes “It.” 
the word that being acted out 
“call,” says, “No, the word not 
and new person selected from 
the audience guess and act out “Its” 
word. The third alternative that has 
say, don’t understand what word 
acting out,” which case the actor 
must try different approach get his 
word across. 

more complicated version the 
game will actively involve more people. 
cannot guess the word which 
being portrayed, and someone the audi- 
ence thinks that has guessed the word 
being acted out, whispers his guess 
the actor. the word guessed in- 
correct sits down, but the word has 
been guessed correctly then and the 
actor together skit pantomime 
portray the word, until either “It” guesses 
correctly another person from the audi- 
ence who thinks has guessed the right 
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word joins in. the event that “It” still 
cannot guess the word, the person who 
first acted out the word becomes and 
selects new word. This game can also 
played team game, with the class 
divided into small groups which act out 
the words together. 


Charades 

There are hundreds variations 
this ever popular game, but this writer has 
found this one most fruitful terms 
developing mime into part the lan- 
guage arts program: Divide the class into 
three four groups. Each group selects 
word more than one syllable; each syl- 
lable depicted pantomime skit, and 
one skit used for the entire word. Initi- 
ally, best select two-syllable words, 
leaving longer words for later. The group 
which guesses correctly then acts out its 
own word, and the game progresses. 
this way each group acts out word for 
another group and has chance guess 
its word. Some good words 
act out are: Ideal, Quarrelsome, Penman- 
ship, Restaurant, Surprise, Tidewater, Up- 
roar, Youngster, Youthful, etc. 


History Dramatizations 

this activity the role the teacher 
crucial. Every every group 
should encouraged participate, and 
the teacher must discourage the dramati- 
zation important events which not 
lend themselves dramatic depiction, 
such the signing the Declaration 
Independence. event like Ethan Allen’s 
capture Fort Ticonderoga would 
much more effective. The secret making 
this game success give more than 
five minutes for rehearsing, gathering 
props, and assigning parts. Each act should 
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take longer than sixty seconds. good 
technique used stimulate the groups and 
exact discipline tell the groups 
rehearse quietly and secretly pos- 
sible, that group will have ad- 
vantage when comes guessing the 
dramatization. this time your groups 
should quite impatient begin, and 
the teacher will have successfully blended 
the language arts program with the social 
studies curriculum. 


Mixed Trades 

Divide groups into teams with cap- 
tain for each team. Each team settles 
corner and selects several occupations. 
They think through the manner which 
occupations are portrayed panto- 
mime. Then they present these skits 
pantomime while other teams attempt 
guess the occupation. For younger children 
the following dialogue sometimes adds 
interest: 

Actors: Here come. 

Guessers: Where from? 

Actors: Washington. 

Guessers: What's your trade? 

Actors: Lemonade. 


And then the groups begin their panto- 
mime actions. 


Types Pantomime 

Current Events: Only the most promi- 
nent front page stories should included, 
and the audience will have guess the 
story that featured the person 
people engaged the pantomime action. 

Embarrassing Occurrences: These can 
either real imaginary. Some activities 
which usually are quite successful for the 
appropriate age levels are: Someone 
first learns drive and stalls traffic 
jam. Someone prepares grand meal 


and burns everything. The guests are 
polite and try ignore this. Someone 
gets dressed for big date and forgets 
article clothing. 

Mother Goose Rhymes: For younger 
groups the Mother Goose rhymes have 
built-in plot and provide entertaining fare. 

Proverbs: Pantomime different pro- 
verbs, and guess which one being acted 
out. 

Fables: group familiar with 
Aesop’s LaFontaine’s fables, have them 
act these out for the class guess. This 
activity also good for book sharing time, 
particularly with the self-selective reading 
program. 

Fairy Tales: Groups can act out fam- 
iliar fairy tales like “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” Sleeping “Rumplestil- 
skin,” etc. 

Advertising Slogans: Things like “It 
Floats,” “When rains, pours,” “The 
Pause that Refreshes,” etc. provide chal- 
lenging actions. 

Situations: Write out simple plot 
card and have groups act out. ex- 
ample this would be: man gets 
bus loaded down with packages. blocks 
people getting and off the bus, and 
then discovers has lost his wallet and 
his money for the fare. The bus driver 
wild with anger, but then the Christmas 
spirit overcomes him. 

Acting out: This game the most 
elastic and among the most creative and 
entertaining. Divide your group into teams 
and select category for them act out. 
For instance, take folk songs books. The 
children must act out the plot the song 
the book, and the opposing team must 
guess the title. This also useful for 
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sharing time the self-selective reading 
program. competition desired, score 
point basis, though this the type 
activity which generates itself. 

Gestures: individual can act out 
anything wishes, and the audience must 
guess what portraying. 

Dramatic adverbs: While there 
some talking this game, still achieves 
the same results the mime games de- 
scribed. One person selected “It” and 
leaves the room. adverb picked. 
comes back and asks individuals sing, 
dance, laugh, etc., the manner the 
adverb. the adverb picked, 
for example, the individual whom “It” 
picks portray the word must talk 
dance sing the weariest way possible. 
allowed three guesses before some- 
one selected take his place. However, 
allowed ask unlimited number 
persons act out the word. 

Shadow skits: The action all takes 
place behind screen which can made 
tween large doorway. The light behind 
the screen should about three five 


feet away. costumes are desired, they 
should kept simple. Popular songs, folk 
songs, dramatic poems, and take-offs 
familiar situations all can produced ef- 
fectively this way. 

Effective presentations poetry can 
done this manner, having the 
poem narrated while the action depicted 
behind the shadow screen pantomime. 
Some poems which lend themselves this 
activity for older children are: 

“Lochinvar” Walter Scott 

“Lady Claire” Alfred Tennyson 


“Abou Ben Adhem” Leigh Hunt 
“Casey the Bat” Thayer 


conclusion, mime important 
skill which should programmed and not 
left chance. The classroom teacher can 
best this within the framework 
games. These games are entertaining 
well instructive. The mime games de- 
scribed here are intended only general 
outline. Every teacher must bring his own 
skills and interpretations them, for these 
games can modified will fit the 
experiences and the level particular 


group. 


Look Backward—A Glimpse Ahead 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention 
November 24-26, 1960 
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“Reading Sure Fun Now” 


The next time you, teacher, 
read with reading group, take the time 
look what the other children are 
doing while one child reads aloud. Chances 
are that one reading ahead the book, 
few are reading place, and couple are 
thinking about the next recess. Each child 
the group has different reading ability 
and needs assistance different phase 
reading skills. there any reason why 
these children cannot taught individ- 
ually? 

Questions such these entered 
mind few years ago after had sixth 
grade class whose reading span stretched 
from grades one twelve. had heard 
about the success individualized reading 
programs. With the approval and support 
principal, began reading the 
subject and talking those who had used 
the programs. decided try the program 
with the next year’s class—also sixth 
grade. 

This class’s reading span stretched 
from grades two eight. began the 
year with three reading groups and one 
group children who worked in- 
dividual program based the self-selec- 
tion reading materials. worked with 
this last group would regular reading 
group for the first few weeks. discussed 
individually each child’s interests, tested 
his reading ability, determined his grasp 
ideas gained from the printed page and 
his ability draw conclusions. Within the 
group, discussed books had read and 
why had liked disliked them. was 
important have this group aware 
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their role the program. 

Gradually those nine boys and girls 
working the self-selection program be- 
gan select their own books. met fre- 
quently with these children, mainly for 
discussion about their silent reading. 
talked also about how this method dif- 
fered from the way the children reading 
groups were reading. The children pointed 
out that there would limit the 
pages they could read each day, they could 
pick out their own books, they could read 
their own speed, the teacher would read 
with each child individually, and any as- 
signments would designed for the in- 
dividual child. 

The children selected their books from 
the class library. The library contained 
wide selection fiction and non-fiction 
books covering several reading levels. 
helped each child select book appropriate 
his reading level and interest. 

wasn’t long before one the chil- 
dren finished book. asked him 
had liked the book and when said 
had, suggested that perhaps would 
like tell why. Our first report was 
oral one given the self-selection group. 
discussion, the children suggested other 
ways report, such picture in- 
teresting scene, short skit, colorful 
and interesting book cover. These were 
our first reports. 

Before long, other children became in- 
terested what these children were doing, 
and this enthusiasm soon spread the 


Miss McVey teacher the Glendora, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools. 
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other groups. Soon all the children wanted 
select their reading material; and each 
group finished unit their reader, they 
were allowed become 
too. 

each group began the self-selection 
program, they were counseled the same 
way the original group had been. each 
child began, was given composition 
book which placed record his 
silent title, pages read, words 
missed. kept record each child 
individual card—it contained the title, 
date each conference, and what was done 
(discussion, skill work). met with each 
child average twice week. The 
remainder the time the children read 
silently and felt they profited greatly 
from periods undisturbed silent reading 
where they could read their own rate. 

had many fears that perhaps the chil- 
dren would not continue grow their 
reading skills. Rather, saw that child 
was having problem some certain area, 
dealt with the same way would 
with group, except individually. For ex- 
ample, one child needed phonetic help 
several the common blends. read- 
ing with him, practiced and did ex- 
ercises which devised help him this 
area. This method serves equally well for 
the superior reader who might need help 
one specific skill the slow reader who 
might need chart work experience. 

Perhaps one the most common areas 
where several children needed help was 
vocabulary development and rec- 
ognizing root words with different end- 
ings. When this was the problem the chil- 
dren, usually three four time, 
formed group. helped them often 
they needed it. They were never given 
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workbooks, referred them 
for ideas the treatment relation 
various skills. Most often used word 
games and exercises that devised. Once 
the group had served its purpose, was 
dismissed. 

also feared that superior readers 
would now read only easy books. True, 
their reading was sprinkled with easier 
books, but the majority their reading 
called for use their maximum ability. 
testing the end the year, each 
these superior readers gained from least 
one year two years growth. 

slower readers, saw the most 
wonderful change attitudes. the be- 
ginning most were not reading their 
ability level and the mention read- 
ing sneered. Their other work suffered 
also. After one semester 
they were reading many books and enjoy- 
ing themselves. the words one, 
“Reading sure fun now.” 

These children began reading the var- 
ious magazines the reading table, doing 
crossword puzzles, and other independent 
reading activities. Many took out public 
library cards, and all read home. Their 
parents often commented the fact that 
they discussed their stories and picked 
various magazines home. additicn 
the attitude change, their reading im- 
proved the point where most were work- 
ing their capacity. This improvement 
showed other areas also. 

This improvement was very apparent 
social studies. During discussion periods 
the children contributed many points 
gained through their increased reading. 
Creative writing was more meaningful 
now and became something which the chil- 
dren looked forward doing. These chil- 
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dren were achieving success areas where 
formerly failure was common. 

History, archeology, humor, mysteries, 
and Mark Twain’s favorites all came 
life through the wonderful ways report- 
ing the children thought up. first each 
child was asked tell why was in- 
terested enough the book read 
through. discussion opened many 
ideas, children expressed their ideas 
plays, poems, murals, puppet shows, dio- 
ramas, and multitude other ways. The 
class found over thirty-five ways report. 

However, caution must exercised 
not over-emphasize reporting. With the 
sixth grade, reports were given whenever 
there was report ready, usually during the 
last ten minutes the fifty-minute read- 
ing period. This was usually two three 
times per week. 

Oral reporting was also done the 
during the individual conference. 
One boy who drew scale map the 
trip the main characters his book took, 
reported small group children who 
were reading stories similar his. 

Parents are the greatest supporters 


self-selection reading. Early the year, 
explained the program Parents’ Night. 
parent conference time explained 
again reference their own children. 
continually had favorable comments from 
parents, mainly that the children were ask- 
ing for library cards. Those with cards 
seemed even more interested, the 
better readers were all reading many mag- 
azines, and all were reading the news- 


papers. 

Once parents see how much their chil- 
dren are learning and enjoying their read- 
ing, they will send many excellent books 
for use the class library. 


enthusiastic was the class and the 
teacher that decided try the program 
this year with fourth graders. Here 
the reading span again wide. began this 
year with slower readers. wasn’t 
more than week when their enthusiasm 
began spread the rest the class. 
After one semester the entire class doing 
individualized reading, each child well 
the way enjoying the satisfaction 
that comes from self-selection program. 


See Downtown Chicago November 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
Hotel Morrison 
November 24-26, 1960 
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Building Each Child’s Desire 


ROBERT NEWMAN 


Read 


Year-Long Language Arts Experience 


Second Grade 


the spring the and discussed 
plans and hopes for the forthcoming year. 
wanted teach group second graders. 
had taught the sixth grade for two years and 
had previously taught few primary youngsters 
while rural one-room school situation. 
both felt that had enough experience and 
ability implement somewhat novel spe- 
cific goals for reading and related language 
arts program. These goals involved attempt 
consciously make use the varied interests 
and background each second grader order 
motivate him want read. 

specific goals called for total language 
arts program which would carefully designed 
build reading attitudes well skills. 
wanted group children leave the 
second grade excited about books and reading! 
hoped they would want read for their own 
reasons—which were personally related their 
own needs, growing individuals. wanted 
them feel that books were means satisfy 
their own desires, indispensable element for 
rich life. hoped that they would want 
library, find book which satisfied them 
and able read it. Therefore, job was 
carefully implant the desire read each 
child and then make sure had the necessary 
skill implement that desire. 


Reading Program Help 
Implement Goals 

Such were the goals hoped meet the 
end first year with second graders. 
September, when the year began, the twenty- 
seven six and seven-year-olds and their teacher, 


Dr. Newman Assistant Professor Education 
San Jose State College, California. 


Mr. Newman, faced each other for the first 
time. During these first weeks evaluated the 
reading ability each child asking him 
read for about twenty minutes various 
books complete eight-grade series basal 
readers. found the approximate level, the 
series, which each child could comfortably 
read. “Comfortably” meant: with comprehen- 
sion the material read; with sufficient speed 
maintain any interest the content 
might have; and not making more than two 
word-errors per page. 

graphically plotted each child’s reading 
level his own “reading progress 
chart. This chart was duplicated single 
sheet and was set that the pupil, his 
parents, and could readily tell the approximate 
reading level which was starting this 
year’s program. For example, one child’s reading 
ability level was represented stories located 
about one-fourth the way through the lower- 
second grade text the testing series. 

The reading ability range the total group 
stretched from the third pre-primer level 
the sixth grade level. 

soon had good idea each child’s 
reading level, was assigned one three 
reading groups, each with appropriate basal 
reader and workbook. Each child the top 
group (lower-second level reader) was told 
read the book his own speed pace. 


Claude Norcross, principal, Ladera Elemen- 
tary School, located foothill suburb near 
Stanford University, California. 


idea using “reading ladder” graph was 
taken from Louise Carson, “Moving Toward 
Individualization—A Second Grade Program,” 
Elementary English, October, 1957. 
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would hear him read about every other day, ask 
him questions, and evaluate his understanding 
and number pages read, with marks both 
understood. noted these marks record 
sheet, next his name. The whole group would 
finish several identical pages their work- 
books, after brief introductory lesson, each 
day. The other two groups proceeded typi- 
cal fashion: all those each group would read 
the same story from their basal readers; 
would discuss the story, usually intersperse the 
discussion with oral reading, and culminate 
with related language arts lesson designed 
build reading skill. 


Some children the most skilled group 
soon finished their basal reader. They then 
chose they would like read the next reader 
the series try selecting book from our 
classroom library read. (The same standards, 
concerning the number pages read and com- 
prehension, were applied book their own 
selection were applied the reader they were 
reading previously.) Almost all the children 
decided try choosing their own books. One 
two, however, started reading the next basal 
reader the series—which had some excellent 
stories it. 

about that same time took about six 
youngsters who were either the upper 
lower extremes (in terms reading ability) 
the other two reading groups and encouraged 
them leave their groups’ texts. They could, 
they chose, embark upon their own reading 
program—or they could remain with their 
group and proceed its progress. they were 
“go alone” they clearly understood that they 
would required meet challenging stand- 
and that would check their progress daily. 
The idea being their own appealed 
them. Possibly the novelty the bargain into 
which they were entering, with their teacher, 
impressed all them. The children were ob- 
viously impressed with the responsibility which 
the teacher was willing share with them. 

helped each child who was taken from the 
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two lower groups with the selection his read- 
ing material, and let all them sit near 
order ask about unknown words they might 
encounter. Usually, before would let child 
read book had him read page two 
because wanted make sure that was 
able read the book comfortably. Also, before 
each child started his own, made point 
reading him few lines pages, order 
get him started and build few questions 
his mind concerning the plot the story— 
“what would happen the end?” 

One one, introduced each child the 
class book his own, read his 
own pace. Many children chose read single 
copies basal readers—especially the children 
who were unsure their ability read 
“library books.” 

this time was teaching the total class, 
group, daily reading-skill lesson. found 
that could spend twenty profitable minutes 
with skill lessons such analyzing words, 
practicing writing consonant sounds. This was 
all part sequential skill program which 
generally followed the Scott-Foresman, grade 
two, manual. part the skill 
program, also wrote numerous cooperative 
chart stories and studied the construction 
many the words used these stories. 
Usually each these sessions was followed with 
prepared seatwork sheet for each child 
complete during the following silent reading 
period. These sheets were usually focused upon 
the main point that day’s class lesson and 
designed that all the children could finish 
them. Some children finished few minutes; 
others took considerably longer. They could 
take long they needed finish the sheet. 
This didn’t interfere with the class routine 
because each child would simply start read 
his own book when had finished his work- 
sheet. 

Many children didn’t need much help 
figuring out the words they encountered their 
books. These children were content sit down 
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and quietly “go off storyland.” (We spoke 
reader-identification with the plot story 
“being However, about ten 
children needed help every few minutes with 
word which seemed unknown them. These 
children sat semi-circle around and 
simply tilted their books forward with their 
two “pointing” fingers framing the troublesome 
word. would glance it, upside down, and 
whisper, “reptile,” “engine,” them. 
find that the teacher could read upside down 
fascinated many them. 


Also this group were the children who 
were discouraged with their reading ability. 
would often notice signs restlessness dis- 
couragement, call the child read with me, 
perhaps would read him. Sometimes 
would discuss the story re-stimulate his 
interest. 


was revealing me, how could 


sensitive the needs each child the group 
and the same time listen the child who 
was softly reading side. would 
usually ask each child who read this 
fashion few questions about his story, dis- 
cuss the characters order give him feel- 
ing being “in storyland.” Generally would 
help non-fiction reader understand the back- 
ground the concepts discussed his book. 
the end each such interview would 
uate the reading done since our last conference, 
make the appropriate mark record book 
and call the next child up. interviewed all the 
children each day, except the most skilled chil- 
dren (about one-fourth the class), whom 
saw about three times per week, individually. 


You might think that all was pandemonium 
—with many children reading many dif- 
ferent books and the teacher doing two three 
things simultaneously. But peace and serenity 
usually reigned. felt relaxed, but stimulated, 
the end these sessions. The children seemed 
absorbed with their reading that they only 
occasionally looked when, for example, 
stray dog came wagging into the 
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Also, having about one-third the class 
sitting around me, the rest the children could 
spread out their “reading which re- 
minimum distraction for each 
child seated the classroom. The “business 
hum” the group which was with didn’t 
seem disturb, appreciably, the concentration 
any the participants. 

found that read for longer and longer 
periods silently. Instead increasing tensions, 
these periods tended relax the majority the 
children, well the teacher. The “gripes” 
would come when Mr. Newman would reluc- 
tantly tell the class that would have stop 
reading. The teacher didn’t much stop 
this was sweet music! 

Because read silently about hour each 
day (from January onward) the children were 
finishing many books and needed help lo- 
cating more and more good reading material. 
wanted help them select many these books 
order teach each one how select his own 
carefully and quickly. Also, needed as- 
sured that each child was satisfied with his 
choice. Finally did the bulk this choosing 
during the twenty minute in-class lunch period. 
would eat the classroom library and would 
help pupils select, and start reading, the books 
which appealed them. 


Discussing Individuals’ Reading 
Progress and Needs with Parents 


What did the parents think all this 
reading? They were aware the activity be- 
cause the children were carrying home more and 
more books taken from our weekly visits the 
school library. From parents reports felt that 
the children were reading most these books, 
too! first large-scale chance discuss the 
reading program with parents came during No- 
vember, when had our first series sched- 
uled parent-teacher conferences. Almost all 
the parents were very pleased about their chil- 
attitude toward books and reading. None 
was critical the reading program. 

asked each child accompany his parent 
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our conference. part each conference, 
the pupil’s reading progress, from his first 
weeks class, was roughly calculated 
evaluation similar the first weeks’ procedures 
—except that this time the evaluation was done 
front the parent. found the child’s 
present “comfortable” reading level having 
him read selections from several readers 
series. Then would make the appropriate line- 
notation his progress his “reading ladder.” 
carefully explained this graphic record the 
child and his parent. was usually prepared, 
advance, explain each child’s progress, even 
before was tested, because almost daily 
reading interview with him. However, many 
children were moving ahead fast that was 
sometimes too low intuitive rating. 


After the child had read several selections, 
demonstrating some his reading skill, needs, 
and progress, talked particulars. often 
made comments such as, “I’m sure you could see 
that Sally was the princess the story she was 
reading—she certainly has learned identify 
with the characters the books she reading”; 
or, “You probably saw the trouble Pete was 
having with compound words.” Sometimes 
made these comments parent private— 
sometimes front the child, depending 
upon the particular situation. 


This series conferences (and the follow- 
ing series, held May) led, several cases, 
programs study home. One boy, for ex- 
ample, saw that the beginning and ending con- 
sonant sounds were his major roadblock. the 
time the conference was relatively simple 
matter work out with him and his mother 
program study which would administered 
his mother and constantly checked me. 
Several parents told me, this time, how grate- 
ful they were have rather clear idea their 
children’s progress reading—instead more 
vague and uncertain reports. 

Before asking child read the two 
very important adults present his parent- 
teacher-child conference, had make sure 
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that was not emotionally upset all. 
Originally, thought that this would very 
great problem. seemed, however, that the 
children were not undergoing any undue emo- 
tional stress. Possibly this was because the chil- 
dren sensed that the real intent these con- 
ferences was help them better readers, and 
not criticize them for not reading well 
enough. many cases, the drama the oc- 
casions seemed heighten the children’s in- 
terest their reading progress. Quite often 
child would come few weeks follow- 
ing such conference and ask find out where 
was his “reading ladder.” 


Attention Given Related 
Language Arts Activities 


After the first the year, felt that the 
reading periods were functioning rather 
smoothly. Therefore, decided give more 
attention the creative writing activities 
order further enhance the reading program. 
felt that reading the creative writing others 
and writing, creatively, oneself—are mutually 
enhancing. 

The children had become interested 
writing their own “books” because had been 
studying book-binding and printing part 
our social-studies work. had taken trip 
to.the nearby plant the Stanford University 
Press, had amateur bookbinder bring his 
machines and bind book class, and had 
interviewed the authoress Beverly Cleary when 
she had come our school participate 
library program. 

The idea having each child write his 
own book was fine—except for the problem 
administering the project the second grade. 
How could assist each child spelling the 
words needed for his story, and the same 
time circulate among the pupils, helping them 
with problems story construction, plot, 
cetera? The parents came rescue. 
story-writing mornings, had mother sitting 
the back the room. child who needed 
“word” would back, get his “word” written 
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two eight inch slip and trace the word 
over and over until could write without 
help. would then write the chalk- 
board, his seat, include his story and 
later file alphabetically his dictionary box. 
Incidentally, the young authors’ interest and 
participation their daily word analysis and 
spelling lessons increased this time. seemed 
they desired improve their ability write 
stories and saw the importance learning and 
practicing the skills involved the process. 

Each child wrote individual books and the 
class “published” two anthologies, containing 
story from each child. One anthology was called 
Mr. Magazine. This was shortly followed 
Mrs. Magazine. Both these publications were 
duplicated and distributed. They seemed give 
more importance and higher status our crea- 
tive writing the eyes the chil- 
dren and their parents. 

child could, incidentally, write his “book” 
all day long, felt compelled to, because 
always followed our creative writing mornings 
with silent individual reading periods. This 
time flexibility encouraged some youngsters 
experiment with fifteen twenty page books. 
Also, those who finished early could with 
their reading. 

Not only did the emphasis upon individual 
creative writing mesh well, time-wise, with the 
reading periods, but this emphasis seemed 
enhance the reading program generally. 

Extensive creative writing seemed give 
the children personal insight into the prob- 
lems faced and solved—with varying degrees 
success—by the authors the books they were 
reading. not only critically analyzed the 
pupils’ stories and developed criteria with 
which this, but used these same criteria 
evaluate the stories the adult authors 
whom the children read. 

Also, the freedom allowed the children 
their creative writing helped understand 
them better, individuals. For example, the 
morbid stories which continually grew from the 


pencil one child caused alert his 
mental health needs. Another child, who never 
spoke class, wrote very warm and fasci- 
nating stories. She was given the recognition 
she deserved. The interests and concerns which 
all the children projected into their stories gave 
valuable clues choosing books for our 
class library helping individuals choose 
reading materials. 

Knowing the reading tastes the individ- 
uals helped supply the always-increasing 
demand for more and more books. Our excel- 
lent librarian, drawing from our rapidly ex- 
panding school library, continually assisted 
finding new and interesting books. would 
keep group these new books the corner 
desk. Several times each day, odd mo- 
ments, would group some children around 
and read bit from few the books. Each 
child who wished borrow book which was 
reviewed would take the library and check 
out. found that didn’t have previously 
read all the books “reviewed.” could look 
over the book with the children—evaluating 
(and teaching them evaluate books, the 
reading the table contents, look- 
ing the pictures, and reading brief samples 
various places the book. Several times 
that particular book ideally suited 
taste, and expressed this the group, 
but often child would want anyway. After 
all, his tastes and interests were different from 
mine! 

Some the Results 

How many books did read? Our school 
librarian kept count the number books all 
the classes borrowed from the school library. 
She completely surprised the end-of-the- 
year “award assembly” giving each child 
class “official letter commendation 
(complete with blue ribbon and seal! 
because was member the class “out- 
standing readers.” She based this commendation 
the fact that these twenty-seven children had 
borrowed 1,300 books from December through 
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May. This presentation the librarian, Mrs. 
Arthemise Sanuelson, was typical the manner 
which she constantly endeavored help 
teachers build and maintain high interest 
books and reading. 

What progress did the class make? Did 
reach the goals had set during the summer 
before? felt deep satisfaction with the 
results which could perceive. 

Using the criterion “comfortable reading 
level” discussed above, the median, mid- 
point, reader the class progressed through 
equivalent two years the 
basal reader series. The mean class average 
gain was pulled much higher than this because 
the tremendous spurts made some individ- 
ual children the class. Toward the end the 
year, several the fast progressing students 
could not measured too accurately refer- 
ence their “comfortable” reading level the 
basal series books. This was because these stu- 
dents had outdistanced their understanding 
concepts and word meaning expressed the 
more advanced basal readers—after they had 
progressed through the equivalent three 
four year-levels the basal readers. For ex- 
ample, their knowledge the geography the 
world and the cultures other peoples was 
sketchy. Some these fast readers could make 
sense out these advanced selections but still 
found them uninteresting. Most children pre- 
ferred books with fanciful tales, colorful 
accounts natural phenomena. 

The “reading ladder” progress each child 
who remained the class all year shown 
the “master reading ladder” which appears with 
this article. Each number the bottom the 
graph refers single child. These figures 
were intended provide the teacher, parents, 
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and the children with rough picture read- 
ing skill development—not precise statistical 
treatment. validity check, asked the prin- 
cipal practice this evaluation technique and 
then separately re-evaluate several children, 
his choice, the group. His results were similar 
mine. This “master reading ladder” was com- 
piled from each child’s individual “reading 
ladder.” The individual “ladders” were strictly 
confidential—to shown one but the 
child involved, and his parents. 


think that throughout this account have 
reflected few the incidents and records 
which helped conclude that the year's read- 
ing and related language arts program was in- 
deed effective. was effective helping the 
children view books and reading exciting 
and important aspects their lives—and 
giving them the skill implement this attitude. 
How much this attitude and skill develop- 
ment was singly due to: the factor self- 
selection books the pupils (with teacher 
guidance); the individual pacing the read- 
ing; the heavy emphasis sequential pro- 
gram word analysis skills; the spelling pro- 
gram; the study bookbinding and printing; 
the creative writing; the cooperative chart 
stories; the parent cooperation; the outstanding 
librarian and library collection; the supportive 
school administration; the enthusiasm and in- 
terest the teacher; impossible for 
tell. However, feel that throughout the 
program, one factor created context which 
was essential when considering the aims this 
particular program: the stress the program 
placed the importance and dignity each 
child—his tastes, interests, and his background. 


1 
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MAIDA SHARPE 


Comparison Three Approaches 


Teaching Spelling 


One day telephone rang. When an- 
swered principal introduced himself and said, 
“We have problem. faculty concerned 
about the level spelling our school.” 
paused, and then continued his dry humor, 
“I've been that ‘expert’ someone 
who least fifty miles from home;* 
thought you might the expert who ocould 
help us.” was that went discuss with 
his faculty successful methods, about which 
knew, teaching spelling. This was the be- 
ginning independent study concerning 
ways improve the teaching spelling. 


After several meetings the teachers this 
school decided that one teacher each level 
would continue with the approach teaching 
spelling which they had been using for the 
past two three years, and that another tea- 
cher each level would use new approach. 
Their purpose was attempt determine 
teaching techniques which might possibly as- 
sist children the improvement spelling 
abilities. the schools nearby town one 
these same approaches was being used, and 
the schools third town third approach 
was being used. The principals each the 
schools, and the teachers involved, were very 
willing cooperate the study attempt 
find methods which children could im- 
prove their spelling. 

Procedure. Standardized were given 


spelling achievement sections from the 

Stanford and Metropolitan 
teries were used. 

study completed Illinois Maida 

Wood Sharpe, who was study leave 

from Los Angeles City Schools where she 

California, Los Angeles, associate teachers 
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the beginning each semester the study 
each class participating the study. Stand- 
ardized tests were also given the end 
each spring semester during the duration 
the study. Three plans approach teach- 
ing spelling were observed for use this study. 
These approaches will referred Ap- 
proaches and Four hundred sixty 
children four schools three Illinois towns 
participated; four grade levels were involved. 

Each the approaches observed was based 
generally the philosophy that correct spell- 
ing value whenever one has need 
write. Each approach suggests weekly study 
program, based the premise that good study 
habits are essential success, and that words 
learned should those most frequently 
used writing. The the class- 
room included recording the exact procedures 
followed each teacher, recording the pro- 
cedures used each group children, and 
then comparing these with the theoretical ap- 
proach recommended the the 
workbook used each approach. 

comparison the theory and actual class- 
room practice used the 
teaching spelling summarized Table 
show the findings this study. 

One the basic differences between the 
approaches that the method instruction. 
One approach (A) places emphasis the 
development independent study procedures 
contrasted with the other two approaches 
and workbook activities which all 
children are directed write identically 
content. While both methods contain teacher 
supervision and individual work, the difference 
seems the reason for supervision. 
the approach the teacher assists the pupil 
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TABLE 


COMPARISON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE USED TEACHING 
TECHNIQUES THREE APPROACHES TEACHING SPELLING. 


Approaches: 


Method instruction: 
—independent study: child 
directed, teacher supervised 


—group study: teacher directed 
and supervised 


—ability study groups 


Method study emphasizes: 
—saying words syllables 


—the sequence letters 


—developing independent study 
habits 


Use functional situations: 
—writing stories, summaries, 
reports: 
based pupil interests 
assigned teacher 


—language activities: 
reading experiences 
speech experiences 
word building and analysis 
phonics 
copying: poetry 
assigned summaries 
dictionary skills: 
—alphabetizing 
—meanings 
memorized 
-inductively developed 
proofreading 


—handwriting improvement 


—source words: 
basic list for; level 
those used subjects 
unit studies 
errors any written work 


*Practices observed generally used as: 


PRACTICE* 


x—independent, individual endeavor meet the need pupil, teacher supervised. 


work whole class, directed teacher. 


| 

x x x 

x x x x 

x,X x,X x,X 

x,X x,X x,X x,X 

x,X x,X 
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with developing independent study habits, 
while the other two approaches, the teacher 
assists each pupil follow directions the 
language activities. 

Another basic difference the emphasis 
saying words syllables the study 
method Approach compared with 
emphasis remembering the sequence let- 
ters the other approaches. 

summarizing the functional situations 
used each approach, the writing stories, 
summaries, and reports based the 
interest the pupil Approach Ap- 
proach most the writing was done when 
assigned the teacher. combination both 
methods was used the teachers Approach 

Language activities were used all classes 
each the three approaches. Generally 
speaking, these were voluntary supplementary 
exercises for the children studying Approach 
while they were directed daily experiences 
for all children studying the other 
approaches. 

Proof-reading daily experience de- 
veloped through correct study habits recom- 
mended Approach the other two ap- 
proaches this skill was used only checking 
words for errors after they were written 
weekly tests, and before tests were turned 
for correction. 

theory both Approaches and recom- 
mend developing rules inductively after chil- 
dren have had much experience with words. 
practice, however, there was evidence that 


memorization rules was encouraged Ap- 
proaches and the classes using Ap- 
proach and some classes using Approach 
mention was casually made the rule 
the need arose, some child mentioned that 
certain rule applied word. 

Daily supervision and individual encourage- 
ment for handwriting improvement was given 
teachers using Approach Approach 
some handwriting skills were included weekly 
one exercise for all children accomplish 
the workbook. 

All approaches recommended, theory, 
basic list words for each level, and used 
such list practice. addition, all ap- 
proaches recommended listing words misspelled 
any written work. These were listed each 
pupil’s supplementary list for independent 
study. Only children using Approach fourth 
children and one fifth grade class using 
Approach did include such words their 
individual lists. 

More provision was made for considering 
individual abilities each child the classes 
using the teaching techniques Approach 
than classes using the other two approaches. 

Test Results. The relative increase in- 
dividual abilities, and the class range those 
increases ability, are given terms twelve 
(1.2) school months. These are the months 
elapsed between the beginning the study, 
and the giving the first standardized test, 
and the end the three semester study when 
the fifth standardized test was given. sum- 
mary shown the table below: 


TABLE 


RANGES AND MEDIANS INCREASES GRADE SCORE ABILITY 
AND MENTAL ABILITY RANGES WITH MEDIANS 


Increase Grade Score Ability 


Mental Ability 


APPROACH RANGE MEDIAN MEAN RANGE MEDIAN 
115 3.3-1.0 2.1 2.3 138 101 
167 2.0 2.2 149 110 
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Grade equivalent scores were used com- 
piling the study This pointed out 
order that the reader may not confuse the rel- 
ative increase ability scores this study 
with standard work. The results show that 
although the median and mean increases 
grade score ability were higher groups 
children studying Approach the median 
mental ability the group was lower than 
those groups children studying the other 
two approaches. computing the reliability 
the difference between the means the 
tests given, the differences were found not 
statistically significant. 


Conclusions: This study indicates need for 
more research. Even though statistically real 
difference was found between the means the 
tests given for the different approaches, the 
findings this study seem indicate that cer- 
tain techniques tend increase spelling 
abilities children.* summary follows: 


The method instruction should in- 
clude load levels meet individual 
differences, and provision for emphasis 
independent study methods rather 
than identical study methods for the 
entire class. 

method for studying words should 
taught that emphasizes indepen- 
dent study habits. 

writing situations, utilizing 
pupil interests, should provided. 
When children write about their own 
interests, rather than assigned topics, 
writing becomes challenge express 
ideas, which turn leads need 
for correct spelling and desire 
proof-read written expression. 

Rules should inductively developed 
only after the child has had experi- 
ences with large number words 
which the rule applies. 

The list words studied should 
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words used most frequently, but also 
the ability the child learn. 

More follow-up work needed 
words misspelled written work. 
These words should included in- 
dividual study lists, and provision 
should made for their use 
writing. 


the basis the findings this study, 
and the observations made the classroom, 
the author recommends that: 


Teachers become aware those tech- 
niques which tend improve spelling 
abilities. 

Teachers put those techniques actual 
use the classroom. 

Teachers eliminate techniques which 
demand the time the whole class 
for meeting the needs only few 
the class. 

the abilities, needs, and 
interests. 

Workbook exercises used sup- 
plemental material rather than 
required exercises. 

Teachers, recognizing individual 
differences, place emphasis 
ing pupils with their individual spell- 
ing needs. 

Faculties work together finding 
adequate ways upgrading spelling 
abilities children their schools. 

In-service classes, and college classes, 
for teacher education include: 

Developing interest teaching 
spelling. 

Reasons why children have diffi- 
culty spelling. 

Methods for teaching spelling based 
upon those specific techniques 
which tend increase spelling 
abilities children. 

Encouragement develop the re- 
sourcefulness, and initiative tea- 
chers the highest level indi- 
vidual competence the teaching 
spelling. 


September 1960, Hook completes his term Executive Secretary. 
one way recognizing publicly his many services the National Council during 
the past seven years, submit the following tributes individuals with whom 
has served the Executive Committee. 
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Grade equivalent scores were used com- 
piling the study data. This pointed out 
order that the reader may not confuse the rel- 
ative increase ability scores this study 
with standard work. The results show that 
although the median and mean increases 
grade score ability were higher groups 
children studying Approach the median 
mental ability the group was lower than 
those groups children studying the other 
two approaches. computing the reliability 
the difference the means the 
tests given, the differences were found not 
statistically significant. 

Conclusions: This study indicates need for 
more research. Even though statistically real 
difference was found between the means the 
tests given for the different approaches, the 
findings this study seem indicate that cer- 
tain techniques tend increase spelling 
abilities children.* summary follows: 


The method instruction should in- 
clude load levels meet individual 
differences, and provision for emphasis 
independent study methods rather 
than identical study methods for the 
entire class. 

method for studying words should 
taught that emphasizes indepen- 
dent study habits. 

Many writing situations, utilizing 
pupil interests, should provided. 
When children write about their own 
interests, rather than assigned topics, 
writing becomes challenge express 
ideas, which turn leads need 
for correct spelling and desire 
proof-read written expression. 

Rules should inductively developed 
only after the child has had experi- 
ences with large number words 
which the rule applies. 

The list words studied should 
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based, not only basic list 
words used most frequently, but also 
the ability the child learn. 

More follow-up work needed 
words misspelled written work. 
These words should included in- 
dividual study lists, and provision 
should made for their use 
writing. 


the basis the findings this study, 
and the observations made the classroom, 
the author recommends that: 


Teachers become aware those tech- 
niques which tend improve spelling 
abilities. 

Teachers put those techniques actual 
use the classroom. 

Teachers eliminate techniques which 
demand the time the whole class 
for meeting the needs only few 
the class. 

the abilities, needs, and 
interests. 

Workbook exercises used sup- 
plemental material rather than 
required exercises. 

Teachers, recognizing individual 
differences, place emphasis 
ing pupils with their individual spell- 
ing needs. 

Faculties work together finding 
adequate ways upgrading spelling 
abilities children their schools. 

In-service classes, and college classes, 
for teacher education include: 

Developing interest teaching 
spelling. 

Reasons why children have diffi- 
culty spelling. 

Methods for teaching spelling based 
upon those specific techniques 
which tend spelling 
abilities children. 

Encouragement develop the re- 
sourcefulness, and initiative tea- 
chers the highest level indi- 
vidual competence the teaching 
spelling. 
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September 1960, Hook completes his term Executive Secretary. 
one way recognizing publicly his many services the National Council during 
the past seven years, submit the following tributes individuals with whom 
has served the Executive Committee. 


considering Nick's years with the Council, might look back 1953, with 
approximately half the membership have today, without ownership the journals, 
with home established and not even dream ownership. one fear now 
that with only writing and teaching do, our Secretary will have difficulty filling 
his days. 


JOHN GERBER 
President, 1955 


Nick Hook was the most difficult man work with have ever known. maybe, 
before any hackles start rise, should put another way. man ever made 
work harder. was the Executive Committee for four years, and doubt that out 
those days there were more than score when—thanks Nick's constant 
was able forget the National Teachers English. 
found, for example, that because always had his facts right, had worry about 
having mine right—a wearing responsibility. found that because was always 
anticipating coming programs and events, had continually give thought the 
future—a wearying task. found that because was always thinking vast terms 
about the Council and the profession, constantly had raise sights—a com- 
pletely debilitating procedure. Paradoxically, the only thing found upsetting about 
all this was that was not upsetting. For Nick was not only the most persistent 
and effective prod imaginable, but also the most modest and amiable and engaging. 
shall all remember his term time great work and great inspiration. 


LUELLA COOK 
President, 1956 


During all but one the seven years served the Executive Board, Dr. Hook 
was Executive Secretary. Working with him, came admire greatly his calm, smooth 
efficiency, his sustained good-humor, his practical good sense, and his loyalty both 
the Council and the profession. 

Important decisions were made during the period. First there was the important 


problem planning—at Nick's own request—tor his retirement 1960, the year 
that now upon us. There was the problem deciding the site for the 
permanent headquarters. Both problems touched Nick personally, but during the long 
discussions policy and procedure there was never the slightest break the objec- 
tive manner which have since come associate with all Council deliberations. 

customary say the retirement able person whom you admire: 
one can take his And sense this true the person whose service the 
Council now honor. But another, perhaps more important sense, seems 
that the finest thing can say about our retiring Executive Secretary that has 
made possible for another able person take his place. has indeed built well, 
Council the stronger for the firm structure has reared during his 
office. 


HELEN MACKINTOSH 
President, 1957 


first face-to-face meeting with Hook was that evening Detroit the 
opening the 1954 Conference. His was the interesting and challenging assignment 
the new Executive Secretary review historical perspective the high spots the 
life the National Council since its beginnings 1911. 

During four years Executive Committee, found many evidences Dr. 
Hook's farsightedness. Particularly would mention his vision persuading the Com- 
mittee analyze and visualize the needs the Council for permanent home, 
goal that about realized. His interest the summer tours represented 
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opening wedge for the development international relationships with teachers 
English the world around, development which lies probably just ahead the future. 
But tribute would complete without mentioning his qualifications good 
friend, and fine human being. 


BRICE HARRIS 
President, 1958 


Nick Hook has come three stages. the late Nineteen Thirties knew 
him the tall, quiet, diligent young man who haunted the Library stacks Illinois 
and whom called Nick despite the fact that his real name seemed Julius. 
the middle Forties, after five years another institution, returned Illinois 
where was good fortune (because did not the job very well) turn over 
him the job counselling the candidates teaching. the early 
Fifties, now myself another institution, attended the post-session meetings (1952) 
the Executive Committee Vice-Chairman the College Section. The 
search for new Executive Secretary was on, and Nick Hook's name was topping the 
list. was during this last stage, his seven years the Council Office, that came 
know the real Nick Hook. Scholar-teacher, executive, tactician, master finesse, noble 
friend and astute counsellor English teachers America, Nick has fashioned his 
own monument. Fortunately for us, not going allowed use for the 
next twenty years because most will doubtless continue hound him for advice 
and help have for the last seven. 


JOSEPH MERSAND 
President, 1959 


Hook that rare combination scholar, teacher, and administrator who 
more often met the textbooks administration than real life. addition, 
has unerring tact, deep understanding human nature, and firm grasp 
organizational problems. first heard Nick Hook through his fine work the Illinois 
English Bulletin, which edited brilliantly. Then beqan know his textbooks— 
grammar and composition, literature, methods. Whatever engaged in, 
managed with excellence. Thanks his complete grasp every aspect the 
Council's business, has made the task the recent presidents happy experience. 

Finally, has been rare privilege know him person. have seldom met 
any one who was right many times and many ways. 


RUTH STRICKLAND 
President, 1960 


The last few years have seen professional growth many areas but none more 
impressive than the growth the National Council Teachers English. Under the 
leadership Nick Hook, our expansion membership and financial solidarity has 
exceeded dream. unusual find substantial scholar and professional 
leader also genius the economic and business realm, but unquestionably Nick 
has this rare combination. For this honor him, and for the service these talents have 
brought the Council are deeply grateful him. 

Those who have been privileged know Nick more intimately through the 
relationships the Executive Committee see him also generous, unassuming 
person who remains the background the Committee's deliberations, guiding, en- 
riching, and expanding our factual knowledge, quietly bringing back the problem 
hand when get off the track, and patiently following through see that needed 
decisions are made. All have been enriched through the experience working 
with him. 
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WILBUR HATFIELD 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
1919-1953 

The first Executive Secretary the NCTE was chosen after thorough search 
careful thought. was not only assume the duties the secretary-treasurer, 
including direction the headquarters but, more important, would make many 
decisions which had formerly cluttered the time presidents and executive commit- 
tees. had imagination coupled with sound judgment, might initiate many 
improvements. the public mind would unusual extent stand for the organi- 
zation. might irreparable harm, make possible giant step forward. The 
swift and continued increase NCTE services, the astounding growth the organiza- 
tion itself, and the expansion its contacts are evident all. 

know Hook well enough feel that the pleasure difficult 
achievement and still more the realization his contribution the improvement 
mankind has found full compensation for his strenuous efforts and personal 
sacrifices. Nick must know that greatly admired, and probably little touched 
that. want him know loved; this, will love. 


HARLAN ADAMS 
President, 1953 


was pleasure and honor the first president see Nick Hook become 
the Executive Secretary. Wilbur Hatfield had carried the load volunteer, part-time 
secretary for most the life the Council. The organization had become establishéd 
significant professional body American education. The future was full 
promise; the ideas for expanded services were numerous; the need for full-time 
executive was obvious. Council Committee had scoured the country and the man 
the hour was, fortunately, willing assume the responsibility. 

had projected, goals 1953, four proposals: that promote 
Council growth, (2) that stimulate cooperative group activity, (3) that keep the 
public informed, and (4) that provide adequate executive management. When 
Nick Hook the fourth proposal were firmly launched toward success 
the other three. The facts, the records, the statistics amply document (his and 
the Council's) achievement these goals. With has surpassed his own 
motto. wish him Godspeed leaves with challenging bench-mark. 


LOU LaBRANT 
President, 1954 


set professional pattern for the work paid secretary the Council 
easy task, but when Nick became Executive Secretary had far more than 

Fire had driven the Council temporary quarters Chicago, but the offices 
were move and establish headquarters Champaign. For weeks work was divided: 
old routines Chicago; finding and equipping new place Champaign. Just how 
Nick rested while driving between Champaign and Chicago has never been explained. 

There was more than mere moving. The old staff, left Chicago, had suit- 
ably paid; the new staff selected. The larger Champaign space suggested new and 
sometimes expensive equipment. Decisions were sometimes difficult. 

The high school and college journals belonged Wilbur Hatfield, who had 
shared office expense with the Council. Because editing was now done outside 
the main office, financial details had worked out and contracts written for ulti- 
mate purchase the journals. 

Despite confusions and pressures, Nick supported and clarified work 
president with almost daily letters. How, not know, but was grateful. 
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Children’s Composition 


The headmaster school the fringe 
London has delightful method helping 
children evaluate their own growth writ- 
ten expression. true most schools 
England, each child this school has his 
desk several notebooks which writes for 
different purposes. One notebook may his 
diary, another for work the social studies, 
another for “sums,” and the like. Each child has 
one notebook that his “rough” book. 
may try out any ideas write anything 
wishes, even lampooning the teacher, be- 
cause this book private—no one looks into 
without being invited its owner. 
each child the school finishes book has 
written other than his “rough” book, takes 
the office the headmaster. Together 
they look over see how much the child 
has improved from the first page the last. 
After they have discussed the child leaves 
his finished book the office and goes back 
his classroom with new book and the de- 
termination make this one even better. The 
headmaster keeps and binds together all the 
books child has finished from age six the 
age eleven-plus, when goes secon- 
dary school. Some time during the first term 
secondary school the children are invited back 
their primary school groups six 
eight look over their accumulation note- 
books with the headmaster, then take them 
proudly home record their growth 
through six years. 

great deal has been written regarding 
standards for the evaluation children’s writ- 
ing. Teachers often feel defeated and frustra- 
ted they see children content work that 
less than their best spite the 
efforts. would appear that the key good 
work may lie not the standards the school 
sets for the children’s writing, but the stan- 
dards each child helped set for himself, 
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because those are the standards takes with 
him out into life after leaves the realm 
the authority. Showing respect for 
children’s compositions keeping them 
some sort permanent form which makes 
possible both self-evaluation the child and 
evaluation the teacher over period 
time long enough show growth one 
method helping children take pride 
their growth and motivating them stretch 
upward new heights. 


The Art Writing 
The art writing speaking consists 


having something say and knowing 
say it. taken for granted that what one 
has say should worth the effort speech 
the far greater effort writing. Content 
and style must thought together since 
any good composition content should determine 
form. Few people would agree with the state- 
ment quoted from 1941 report the Glas- 
gow Education Authority which declared that, 
not the duty the examiner Eng- 
lish assess the worth the subject-matter 
composition. His concern not with the 
thing said but with the saying it” (27, 
119). Teachers who wish help children be- 
come writers turn their attention first what 
the child wishes say and his purpose say- 
ing it, and, last appraisal the form 
which the ideas are set forth. “Good Eng- 
lish,” says Vicars Bell, “that which force- 
ful, direct and intimate writing style pe- 
culiar the writer.” Correct English “that 
which composed, spelt, and punctuated ac- 
cording the best usage” (2, 77). Good 
English the child’s first need. impossible 


Dr. Strickland Professor Education 
Indiana University and President the 
National Council Teachers English. 
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til offers enough work with. When 
the time, ready for help with form and 
correctness. 

Writing one the language arts, and 
highly dependent for its growth the 
growth the other language arts. The quality 
writing closely related the quality 
speech. While occasional secondary school 
student adult writes better than talks, 
rare child who writes, least the early 
any better than talks. Few write 
well they talk. child rarely uses com- 
plete grammatically standard sentence and 
still more rarely twists his tongue his mind 
around compound complex sentence, his 
written sentences will weak those 
speaks. The sentence structure and grammar 
child brings school are those his home 
and neighborhood. has learned them 
thoroughly the time enters school the 
age five six. Many years intensive 
effort will required change them. 

Writing form expression; therefore, 
the writer must have something express. 
The subject matter and the ideas for writing 
are obtained through observing, listening, read- 
ing and other types experience. The quality 
what expressed writing depends upon 
the quality thinking that undergirds it. 
the ideas child expresses orally are meager, 
immature, and lacking clarity, his writing 
will exhibit all these problems even 
greater measure. 


Essential Types Evaluation 
Evaluation composition the schools re- 


quires looking composition variety 
ways and from number angles. one 
type evaluation will serve the needs any 
teacher any class school. least six 
type evaluation will serve the needs any 
continuous application and some for periodic 
application. There the evaluation 
piece writing. Teachers and pupils this 
one way another practically every day. 
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There the evaluation the growth 
individual child from day day, within the 
school year, and from year year throughout 
his school life. Teachers are concerned with 
the growth the class whole and with 
comparisons among classes. Administrators 
and supervisors well teachers are con- 
cerned with the quality composition within 
entire school. Both the school and the 
teacher evaluate methods teaching writing. 
There periodic evaluation the total 
curriculum writing within 
within the school whole, and within the 
school system. Parents, employers who hire the 
school’s product, and the general public are 
concerned with the quality writing the 
school produces, but their concerns will 
dealt with only indirectly this article. 

Evaluating piece writing many 
them almost daily occurrence all levels 
schooling beyond first grade. How done 
depends the level maturity the writer, 
the purpose for which the writing done, 
and the needs the writer the time. Evalua- 
ting the growth child longitudinal pro- 
cess and the task all teachers who deal with 
the teaching English. Evaluation the writ- 
ing class continuous process though 
some measures may applied only intermit- 
tently. Studies the quality composition 
entire school school system, evaluation 
methods teaching, and the total cur- 
riculum writing may periodic studies car- 
ried the entire staff stated times 

Methods evaluating composition differ 
the different levels the school’s program. 
The emphasis placed content and form 
depends the stage the pupil has reached. 
the earliest grades children may furnish the 
content, but the teacher assumes full responsi- 
bility for the form which set out. 
the end the secondary school pupils are ex- 
pected assume responsibility for both content 
and form. good program evaluation ac- 
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EVALUATING CHILDREN’S COMPOSITION 


complished through adjusting criteria and 
methods evaluating the level and needs 
the individual, class, school being studied. 


The Beginning Stage Composition 
Young children’s first compositions are 


dictated for the teacher write. Frequently 
this dictation guided the com- 
ments and questions and thus represents both 
child and teacher. The teacher responsible 
for the form which the material takes the 
paper, its spelling, punctuation, and arrange- 
ment. The child furnishes the ideas and ex- 
presses them his own way with minimum 
guidance. this stage, the evalu- 
ation the child’s composition deals with the 
quality the child’s ideas and the evidence 
these offer the richness meagerness his 
background experience well with his 
powers expression. The purpose evalua- 
tion clearly that determining where the 
child stands with regard both content for 
composition and skill expression that the 
teacher knows where start her guidance and 
how proceed with it. Her comments regard- 
ing what the child dictates are designed draw 
him out, help clarify his thinking, and 
aid him expressing his meaning. 
Ancedotal records help the teacher be- 
ginners study each language ability 
and his needs. These records tend show the 
child’s attitude toward himself, the freedom 
and ease with which speaks, and the quality 
and maturity his language and his think- 
ing. They make clear the child’s needs that 
the teacher can devise means meeting them. 
The child’s own evaluation his compo- 
sition lies the satisfaction finds watch- 
ing the teacher transfer his words the paper 
and the use which his contribution put. 
Since expression not forced and the child 
himself determines its content, the values for 
him are found satisfying expression and 
the concepts form that emerge sees his 
words take shape under the hand. 
The message the composition the most im- 
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portant item for consideration the mind 
the child and should kept so. 


These same values obtain the 
gins write his composition for himself. Spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, and arrange- 
ment the paper are guided the teacher 
she helps the child say writing what 
wants say. All types writing tend 
managed this way long children 
need such help though emphasis indepen- 
dence and the use self-help resources—word 
lists, picture dictionaries, models, and guide 
sheets for headings and the like—are encour- 
aged the child ready for them. The 
teacher’s evaluation the child’s progress 
continuous one. The personality traits that the 
child shows, the amount help needs, his 
growth interest, initiative, sustained at- 
tention the writing task, independence, 
well technical skills handwriting and 
spelling are all part the evaluation. The 
teacher’s observation the child’s behavior, 
her anecdotal records, and the writing the 
child produces form the materials for evalua- 
tion. Though the teacher evaluates the child’s 
writing for content and for form, what 
happening the child more important than 
what produces. 

The lack controlled research concerned 
with evaluation the compositions young 
children points the fact that personality de- 
velopment and development ability write 
are completely interwoven. Grading papers and 
assigning marks ratings them completely 
inappropriate this stage. Also inappropriate 
the assigning writing which the child 
independently and turn for the 
comments. All writing any conse- 
quence should done when the teacher 
free guide and help while the child 
writes. This early stage learning write 
critical one. child asked write only 
when has something write, has purpose 
for writing, and can write with all the help 
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ter. Every teacher older children and every 
adult knows that there are people any group 
who dislike and actually dread attempting any 
writing task. appears true that for many, 
not most them, aversion writing was de- 
veloped least part unwise requirements 
during this critical early period. Children who, 
during this period, find satisfaction and 
levels. Those who find writing laborious, dis- 
couraging and distasteful experience carry 
throughout their lives the attitudes built during 
this period unless some later time wise and 
understanding teacher takes active steps 
build these individuals sense personal 
worth and confidence the worth their 
ideas. 

Every piece writing produced child 
the primary grade reflection the 
oral work that goes that grade. former 
inspector Her service England 
has declared, the atmosphere and general 
attitude that give rise (to good writing) are 
almost always those constant conversation 
and oral alertness. may safely said that 
teacher having difficulty with the written 
English his school, and finds the children 
wooden, unresponsive, and unwilling put 
their thoughts paper, the first thing 
should look the oral side; probable 
that the fault there” (6, 65). Evaluation 
the child’s level operation oral work 
must accompany evaluation his ability 
write and probably should actually precede it. 
The two cannot separated because one 
clearly the outgrowth the other. 


recent study throws light children’s 
use sentences their speech and therefore 
indicates what they are potentially capable 
their writing. Templin (21), study 
which brings date the earlier studies 
Davis (7) and McCarthy (14), found that 
children today use longer responses and fewer 
one-word responses than did children three 
eight years age twenty thirty years ago. 
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This difference becomes significantly greater 
when the older subjects are compared. Children 
upper socio-economic status groups consis- 
tently used longer remarks than did children 
from lower socio-economic status groups. When 
the sentence usage the 8-year old sample 
was taken measure terminal status over 
the five-year span studied, there was decrease 
the proportion incomplete sentences, 
little change the use sentences without 
phrase, and increase the use all types 
sentences that involve increasing complexity 
sentence structure such coordination 
subordination (21, 103, 104). interest- 
ing note that Templin found essential 
differences the use various types sen- 
tences boys and girls. particular signifi- 
cance the fact that the structure adult 
grammar has already imposed the pattern 
word selection upon children the age 
three. 

early study Betzner shows the range 
content and form found original compo- 
sitions dictated children (3). would 
interesting know how different such dictated 
composition might today children used the 
entire range the possibilities they are cap- 
able conceiving. Television, travel parents’ 
cars, books available every supermarket, and 
the breadth other experiences available 
children today may have pushed their potential 
limits considerably higher. 


Types Written Composition 
Several types writing emerge the cur- 


riculum writing expands through the grades. 
These can roughly distinguished personal 
and creative, utilitarian, and critical and intel- 
lectual. Utilitarian writing found all age 
levels integral part school work. Per- 
sonal and creative writing are encouraged from 
the beginning and form important part 
the curriculum writing from the primary 
grades upward. Critical writing found in- 
frequently the early grades but appears oc- 
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casionally even there children indicate 
writing their reaction characters and episodes 
stories they have read heard. 

Many teachers maintain that the bulk 
work designed develop skill dealing with 
form and correctness should done 
practical, utilitarian writing. The elementary 
school child should encouraged 
much free, creative writing willing 
do. Unless this kept for permanent use 
enjeyment not corrected and put into 
final form but merely shared with the group 
through reading aloud the author the 
teacher. Creative writing may take the form 
imaginative stories, poems, plays, or, with 
the older children, essays though may 
the personal sort represented personal letters, 
ancedotes, descriptions, and narratives based 
personal experience. Utilitarian writing, the 
other hand, service-type writing growing 
out classroom needs and activities. may 
take the form business letters, announce- 
ments, reports, direction 
papers, and the like. Critical writing consists 
expression thought and opinion means 
short editorials, book reports, critiques 
literature, and research papers. Usually these 
are treated teaching-learning experiences 
which call for reworking and refinement 
original drafts. 


Writing the Middle Grades 

Children the middle grades number 
kinds writing and for widening number 
purposes. The emphasis imaginative, cre- 
ative writing continues with thought given 
what makes interesting and how achieve 
it. Class discussion quality may include at- 
tention opening sentence paragraph 
which catches attention and interest, plot 
that built interesting manner, and 
conclusion that clear and satisfying. Through 
discussion and comparison their own stories 
with those books they become increasingly 
good judges quality. Revision may follow 
evaluation the child may lay aside this at- 
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tempt and try incorporate points improve- 
ment into his next effort. Writing, sharing, 
evaluation the class and self-evaluation are 
closely interwoven. The teacher enters into the 
class discussion raise children’s sights re- 
garding techniques, help them appreciate the 
growth the child who finds writing diffi- 
cult, and spur the competent gifted child 
higher levels aspiration. 


Personal writing that shared with 
the group used serve purpose—an 
anecdote, report experience, possibly 
personal letter may evaluated and revised 
the occasion warrants it. This may done 
the teacher with the individual child may 
serve material for class discussion depend- 
ing the teacher’s judgment the worth 
such discussion the child the group. 

Utilitarian writing that serve class 
individual purpose usually carried through 
several stages refinement. After the material 
for the report, announcement, business letter 
has been assembled, the pupil writes rough 
draft, reads for clarity, completeness and 
satisfactory presentation content, reads 
again for form catch and remedy any prob- 
lems spelling, punctuation, and the like. 
may then take the group the teacher 
for reading and criticism before turning out 
final, carefully executed draft. 


the middle grades, the primary 
grades, evaluation part the writing pro- 
cess. integral part the entire teaching- 
learning scheme. Assigning writing tasks, grad- 
ing them and marking the errors, and handing 
the papers back the pupils profitless ac- 
tivity because omits the best opportunities 
for teaching while interest high level. 
The end result such procedure usually 
little actual teaching and still less learning. 
intervals, set papers may studied the 
teacher determine the progress the class 
whole, assess her own teaching methods, 
and compare the work the class with that 
other classes with available norms. 
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Watts recommends the assignment three- 
sentence compositions method develop- 
ing disciplined writing. would require chil- 
dren from time time write all that 
interest importance them about topic 
more and fewer than three sentences. 
This compels children exercise their judg- 
ment and skill for perfectly definite purpose. 
They learn through this experience get 
quickly off the mark, distribute ideas among 
the sentences, and give thought sentence 
construction and emphasis. The sentences chil- 
dren write differ according age and maturity. 
Class discussion and evaluation the product 
provide children with goals work toward 
their writing yet allow for individual differ- 
ences style well maturity. Watts has 
devised three-sentence written composition 
scale for judging the maturity such compo- 
sitions. (22, pp. 141-142). 

Development sentence structure and “de- 
gree grammaticalness” useful phrase 
coined the structural linguists) enter into 
any appraisal the growth writing com- 
petence the middle grades. The most inform- 


research the development the sen- 


tence the writing children doubtless 
that Brant (12) who analyzed the writ- 
ing over thousand pupils from eight years 
upward, with view classifying the various 
types dependent clause used different ages. 
She found: (1) that dependent clauses in- 
creased frequency writers became more 
mature and that the same time writing in- 
creased complexity and clarity thought; 
(2) that the relation 
complexity and chronological age was closer 
than between sentence-complexity and mental 
age, suggesting that experience plays im- 
portant part the mastery language; and 
(3) that the dependent least used were 
noun clauses and adverbial clauses condition, 
concession, place, purpose, result, and compari- 
son. These constituted each mental level less 
than per cent all clauses used. 


One wonders whether this record would 
different elementary schools placed less em- 
phasis formal grammar and more ap- 
proach suggested the studies the struc- 
tural linguists and their analysis English. 
children progress maturity they can led 
realize that sentences can made ex- 
press thoughts with increasing clarity and in- 
terest the addition movables variety 
sorts. The simple subject-predicate sequence, 
“Tom came.” can enriched the addition 
movables which tell where, when, why, how 
and for what purpose, the following ex- 
amples: “Tom came home yesterday visit 
his parents.” “Yesterday, because was their 
anniversary, Tom came home visit his par- 
ents and surprise them with the gift new 
car.” Changing the verb the predicate slot 
adds new possibilities, in: “Because yesterday 
was their anniversary, Tom flew home sur- 
prise his parents and delight them with his 
unexpected visit.” Children learn how weave 
ideas together into well-constructed longer 
sentences through opportunity play with 
movables and arrange them different posi- 
tions relation the two essential slots, sub- 
ject and predicate. They detect the fact that 
change position may alter emphasis create 
new shade meaning. Intonation and mean- 
ing determine punctuation within the written 
sentence (9, 17, 22). 

While true that length sentence and 
number dependent clauses are indicative 
growth beyond the simple sentence, mere in- 
crease the number dependent clauses must 
not overweighted evidence progress 
the use language. may found that 
single sentence pattern used over and over 
again the folk story, “This the 
house that Jack built.” Use variety types 
subordination represents higher level 
skill than much use only few forms. 
children’s writing skill advances they tend 
use simple sentences containing prepositional 
phrases and infinitive expressions place 
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clauses (22). Examples such the following 
begin appear: “To his suprise, the boy re- 
turned quickly.” place “He was surprised 
that the boy returned quickly.” “Being very 
tired, sat down rest.” place “He sat 
down rest because was very tired.” Com- 
pression and use fewer words may evi- 
dence greater sophistication and command 
language than the use larger number 
words. 

Children middle and upper grades learn 
plan their composition with increasing skill, 
utilize many resources for the gaining 
content and ideas and use effectively the 
dictionary, handbooks form and style, and 
other self-help resources. Careful proofreading 
follows the writing first draft and making 
final copy climaxes the effort making 
the necessary revisions expression ideas, 
statement fact, sequence, phraseology, and 
spelling. The making the final copy provides 
the writer with the experience putting every 
part his work into shape that will 
credit him. reinforces what learns 
from the corrections has made. While these 
final steps may seem some children laborious 
and distasteful, the purpose for which the 
writing done one that the child can identify 
with, tends view his final product with 
real satisfaction. Self-evaluation with recogni- 
tion personal needs and awareness per- 
sonal growth can encouraged through utiliz- 
ing children’s writing variety satisfy- 
ing ways and the kind longitudinal over- 
view provided for the English headmaster 
mentioned the beginning the article. 
Composition the Secondary School 

1917 the Hosic report English the 
secondary school criticized the program 
composition too ambitious, formal and liter- 
ary, too little concerned with speech and too 
much concerned with grammatical and rhetori- 
cal analysis. (11). recommended broad 
range composition activities with attention 
both utilitarian and imaginative writing. 


called for more emphasis practical activities 
and less the purely literary, more time de- 
voted actual writing and less theory. 
foreshadowed present day emphasis oral 
expression and the teaching functional 
grammar. 

Many writers from that time the present 
have reiterated the points made this early 
report. There have been far more studies 
composition the secondary level than the 
elementary. These are admirably summarized 
the section English Encyclopedia 
Educational Research (18). The trends which 
developed from early studies were brought into 
focus Experience Curriculum English 
(10), published 1935. This publication 
marked what was probably the first attempt 
describe growth sequences from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. That unified program 
throughout this span has not been achieved 
evidenced the fact that the Conference 
Basic Issues the Teaching English held 
1959 listed one its major recommen- 
dations the development such unified pro- 
gram nation-wide scale. 

Emphasis grammar still holds large 
place the composition program the secon- 
dary school though there little agreement 
its value and the weight should carry 
the total program. The research grammar 
well summarized and thoughtfully evaluated 
DeBoer this series. attitude that ap- 
the United States set forth Smith. “The 
plain fact that one ever wrote whit the 
better for having outdated English Gram- 
mar open his side, and should realized 
that the grammarians’ efforts reconcile ever- 
changing usage with their set formulae must 
inevitably leave them well the rear cur- 
rent practice The belief that one 
can write and speak well only out back- 
ground grammatical knowledge strongly- 
held superstition” (19, pp. 130-131). 

question asked the members the 
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Conference Basic Issues the Teaching 
English participated members the 
American Studies Association, College English 
Association, Modern Language Association, and 


National Council Teachers English is, 


“Could national standards for student writing 
various levels established, and what would 
their value?” The Conference recognizes 
that evaluation student writing difficult. 
teachers,” they admit, “mark only me- 
and grammatical errors, leaving stu- 
dents with the impression that learning write 
negative matter—the avoidance such 
errors. Others too far the other direction 
and grade very subjectively, leaving the student 
with the impression that the art writing 
well merely the knack appealing the 
tastes and whims his particular teacher.” Re- 
conciling these differences and helping 
teachers understand what writing and how 
can developed may prove more valuable 
than any sort norm. The research that 
available indicates what every teacher knows 
—that the range ability any class very 
wide. would appear the surface that 
national norms are unworkable though research 
might prove that some type scale, flexibly 
applied, would useful. 


Evaluating Piece Writing 
Any manuscript written student should 


written for definite audience and should 
reach its audience. Some papers are written for 
the class, some for the teacher. any case 
there should some reaction what has been 
written. the paper has been written for the 
class the author may read himself, the 
teacher may read the whole selected parts 
the class. Often, the author prefers have 
the teacher read and lead the discussion re- 
garding it. If, the reading, the teacher cor- 
rects usage this itself 
way teaching that highly acceptable the 
author. The name should not di- 
vulged unless willing have known. 
The evaluation may more fruitful without it. 
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Good discussion, Brant says, takes time 
for thought (13). should en- 
couraged take moment for thinking be- 
fore commenting composition that read 
them. all times, the first comments should 
deal with the message the paper and the 
purpose designed serve. Evaluation 


should not result rating the paper good 


bad. should deal with the thought that 
conveyed, and young people should led 
realize that good paper one that does some- 
thing important the reader hearer. All 
discussion should encourage the author con- 
tinue writing and write increasingly well. 

Marking papers that have been handed 
calls for the same care and the same attention 
the psychological reaction the writer that 
true class discussion. Red-penciling errors 
and putting down grade profitless expendi- 
ture the time and energy the teacher. 
less well-trained person than could that. 
The student who receives paper with many 
errors marked and poor grade rarely studies 
his problems and corrects the errors. con- 
sequence, the same errors appear the next 
paper and the next. 

The comments paper should 
cause him dig little deeper, think through 
his topic and his purpose more carefully, and 
put his thoughts down more clearly and ac- 
curately. Attention must include form well 
content. the writer clear about his pur- 
pose and knows what has say, usually 
writes complete sentences, but the think- 
ing lacks clarity the writing will present the 
same probiem. 


Evaluating the Growth Individual 
Case studies children’s progress read- 


ing are found many books but similar 
studies children’s writing are rare. Probably 
the most extensive and inclusive studies avail- 
able the literature are those the Bronx- 
ville children studied Burrows and others 
(5). These studies present detailed sketches 
each child person with all his strengths 
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and problems and the traits that are uniquely 
his. The samples the child’s writing are 
fitted into their setting and portray the growth 
taking place the child himself well 
the writing. 

Some principals have selected samples 
children’s writing added each year the chil- 
dren’s folders the official cumulative file. 
The series compositions from school 
Baltimore which appears the chapter 
Writing the book Language Arts for 
Children (15) such collection. Through 
one can see growth power compose sen- 
tences, spell, write and express ideas 
clearly and vividly. The emergence indi- 
vidual style interesting trace. 

Many teachers arrange folder for each 
child which samples his work are accumu- 
lated. Children find much interest the ac- 
cumulation the teacher and frequently come 
her, paper each hand, say, “Look, 
this the way wrote way back last fall. 
you think I’m doing better now?” Chil- 
dren find great satisfaction and real motivation 
evidence that they are growing power. 
The evaluation each child’s progress 
always with reference himself—the dis- 
tance from the point which started the 
point which has achieved. Children are not 
judged the application arbitrary stan- 
dard nor expected attain established norm. 
Each child’s work judged with relation 
his own potential. Slow children develop pride 
what they can accomplish, and gifted chil- 
dren are encouraged expand their powers 
rapidly their capacity permits. 


Surveying Composition School 


school composite appraisal each in- 
dividual’s ability communicate his thoughts 
and feelings various written forms appropri- 
ate his purpose, the specific occasion, and 
the reader whom intends Since 
the language act grows out the experience 
the individual, the situation which the act 
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performed, and the skill the individual 
the situation exact measurement extremely 
difficult. Language power and thought power, 
Smith states (19), hand hand. One can- 
not assessed without attention the other. 
Language social instrument which cannot 
isolated and measured the same sense that 
spelling arithmetic skill can measured. 
For these reasons, evaluation language has 
remained inconclusive field educational 
research. 

Whether the evaluation being attempted 
school school system some the variables 
must identified starting point for the 
building criteria. Smith (20) used the fol- 
lowing her study the English program 
the elementary schools New York: the 
wealth and originality ideas and the facility 
expression handling the mechanics 
language. The three variables that are almost 
certain any list criteria are con- 
tent, logical seyuence, and mechanics expres- 
sion. 

The administrative and supervisory staffs 
school school system study the status 
composition intervals need arises. 
setting may arranged within which all chil- 
dren will write, possibly response film, 
dramatization, some school-wide occur- 
rence. Witty and Martin report study 
compositions children wrote response 
film (24). administrator may ask for 
set papers from class sets from all the 
classes school school system. Papers may 
evaluated committee and analyzed for 
content, mechanics, and style. Seattle has pro- 
gram evaluation which geared their 
course study (16). Portland, carries 
program city-wide evaluation (25). 
Composition scales are difficult devise be- 
cause the social content writing. The sur- 
vey committees which evaluate the composi- 
tions tend devise their own rating scheme 
fit the situation and the type composi- 
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tion which was required. 

One standardized test may limited 
service school survey composition skills. 
The Language Arts tests the SRA Achieve- 
ment Series for grades 4-6 and 6-9 constitute 
basic literacy measure the form proof- 
reading test capitalization, punctuation, and 
usage. 

single measure can accepted ac- 
curately portraying the level development 
any writer. Several kinds and units writing 
from each individual should examined be- 
fore passing judgment writing skills. 

The purpose evaluation find weak- 
nesses strengthened and strengths 
expanded, refined, and deepened. Any program 
evaluation comes back finally the indi- 
vidual. Since growth writing closely tied 
with all other aspects individual growth, 
the individual must strengthened order 
strengthen his writing. Expanding the indi- 
contacts, deepening his insights, help- 
ing him think more clearly and feel more 
deeply—all these will improve the content 
his writing. Individual help with problems 
form which weak will improve his 
handling mechanics. 

Children can learn take pride their 
own good writing, and recognize quality 
writing others. thus that standards 
for composition become the writer’s own and 
take lasting value. 
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The PRR-Affiliates Breakfast Denver 


One the Council highlights 1959 was 
the PRR-Affiliates Breakfast held Denver 
Saturday, November, and sponsored 
the Commission the Profession. The topic 
for discussion was “The Revolution Com- 
munication and its Impact English Teach- 
ing,” based mimeographed report sub- 
mitted Mrs. Luella Cook and her Com- 
mission subcommittee. Over two hundred par- 
ticipants seated twenty more tables talked 
during and after breakfast this topic until 
the section meetings were called. 
member the Commission key Council 
member was chairman each table, and each 
submitted report. should like provide 
the following paragraphs brief digest some 
the major discussions. 

Informal talk table frequently has habit 
rambling even though chairman hand 
steer back the track. But most groups 
this event exhibited surprising unity and 
purpose. The revolution communication, they 
felt, necessitated many changes the educa- 
tion English teachers. The English teacher 
the future must given greater under- 
standing world literature and culture. School 
programs will inevitably place greater emphasis 
foreign cultures; concepts are not limited 
geographical boundaries. Some participants 
warned that children need firm grounding 
first their own literature. Many them felt 
that the proportion and the relationship be- 
tween native and world literature taught 
the future needed investigation. 
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The Commission Report initiated several 
warm discussions television, film, and other 
media. Members affiliates were convinced 
that their local groups had job here. 
They suggested the formation watchdog 
committees study local television program- 
ming. Local stations broadcasting radio tele- 
vision programs are receptive both sugges- 
tions and protests concerning slovenly speech 
poor taste. They likewise appreciate praise 
for programs that are well done. Some partici- 
pants urged that the time was ripe for study 
the actual uses which teachers are making 
both commercial and educational television. 
Should teachers make recommendations for 
more less use the medium? other 
words, why not lead more and follow less 
realizing the values and the importance this 
revolution mass media. affiliate, for 
example, might plan special conference its 
fall spring meeting the problem teach- 
ing discrimination the mass media and pass 
the results other affiliates. 

Some suggestions were made NCTE 
headquarters about keeping affiliates informed 
this subject. Headquarters might develop 
method highlighting important films, in- 
cluding television films, perhaps through 
special section Council magazines. Head- 
quarters might prepare and mail school dis- 
tricts sample brochure designed inform 
parents what teachers are trying when 
they use commercial television. this connec- 
tion, opinion was advanced that Headquar- 
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ters might broaden Council influence peri- 
odically sending news releases affiliates 
for use newspaper, television, and radio 
publicity. 

Surveying the Commission Report, partici- 
pants found abundant work ahead for Council 
affiliates perform the months ahead. 
Briefly, here are some their recommenda- 
tions: 

Personalize contacts between their as- 
sociations and individuals, principals, and state 
Departments Education. Show how the as- 
sociation can offer assistance meeting the 
problems faced schools. 

Work with constructive leaders the lay 
community develop better understanding 
the English program. Prepare news releases 
for community papers. Urge teachers par- 
ticipate actively and provide leadership 
within lay groups. 

Schedule meetings the “discussion 
type” (like these breakfast talks). Affiliates 
may wish use the Commission Report 
stimulate group discussion the local level. 
(Copies are available from NCTE Headquar- 

Collect evidence from local teachers 
demonstrate the present work load English 
teachers. 

Concentrate involving more elemen- 
tary teachers the local level. 

Encourage and sponsor Junior Affiliates 
colleges near them. 

Make semi-public reports the NCTE 
Convention and other Council news local, 
groups, say PTA and service clubs. Release 
bulletins the press proposed convention 
tips advance the Convention. 

Evaluate the lay reader experiments and 
circulate the findings. 

Inevitably, the discussions turned sometimes 
more general suggestions for the good the 
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Council, but one way another most 
them centered the broad subject the 
profession English teaching. Many partici- 
pants wished anew that might establish 
scholarships English comparable those 
established for other subjects the National 
Defense Act. might expand distribution 
Council-Grams and the NCTE Newsletter, 
even including one the other some pro- 
gress reports from Council committees. 
could try provide real monetary award 
for high school seniors receiving annual NCTE 
Awards. might provide funds assist di- 
rectors with travel expenses. might set 
committee review curricular materials sub- 
mitted small school districts—just now 
teachers these districts could use someone 
assess the worth their work. They need out- 
side evaluation. might more actively en- 
courage and support summer conferences. And 
(would you believe it?) might consider 
appointing legislative lobbyist, public rela- 
tions representative, work with the United 
States Congress and with state legislatures! 


any rate, the affair was such success 
that you may look forward another PRR- 
Affiliates Breakfast Chicago next November. 
all probability the topic will deal with the 
impact the teaching English many new 
proposals which materially alter our conception 
teacher-student relationships—teaching ma- 
chines, automatic teaching, lay readers, educa- 
tional television, team teaching, and forth. 
The Commission the Profession will again 
sponsor the Breakfast, and the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, who directed the November 
meeting and who also member the Com- 
mission, will arrange the program with the 
help special committee. Provision has been 
made for thirty additional minutes discus- 
sion. 

BRICE HARRIS 
Senior Past President 
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MESSAGE FROM DR. MERSAND 


Speaking recently old friend who 
now the executive assistant one our US. 
senators, was impressed the fact that over 
2,000 letters day come into his office, every 
one which has read and answered. 
Hundreds telephone calls come daily, 
which also have answered. Speeches have 
written and delivered. Important con- 
ferences must held, both individually and 
groups. Masses printed matter must 
read and digested. Legislation must prepared. 
short, here democracy action, and what 
central all this? The effective use 
the English Language! 


room teachers note the lack appreciation 
the importance that our language has our 
daily lives, regardless the occupation pro- 
fession. Youth, alas, not inclined con- 
cerned with more than the immediate present. 
And when youth realizes the importance 
language, sometimes too late. teachers, 
have long tried impress upon our stu- 
dents, our colleagues other disciplines, and 
our administrators the value our subject for 
the present and the future. have long 
battled for smaller classes, for more and better 
textbooks, for more audio-visual and other in- 
structional aids, for more freedom confer 
and give individual attention. Slowly, believe, 
are winning this battle. 


The National Council Teachers Eng- 
lish, closes its first fifty years, and 
about begin its second half century, has been 
the forefront those agencies which have 
recognized the importance effective use 
our language. one studies the various ways 
which have grown, from few hundred 
1911 almost 60,000 1960, notes the 
part played the committees the Council 
furthering our aims. new needs arose, 
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new committees were established, and their 
work has had far-reaching effects. Can anyone 
estimate, for example, the influence the 
various booklists the Council among the 
thousands students, teachers, and librarians 
who have used them? How many directors 
dramatics have utilized the Guide Play Selec- 
tion? How many thousands teachers and cur- 
riculum workers have used the publications 
the Commission the Curriculum? Who can, 
truth, estimate the influence the many 
other committees and their numerous publica- 
tions these past fifty years? Can any other sub- 
ject matter organization claim such record? 


was impressed, therefore, with the fact 
that the last meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee Denver nine new committees were 
recommended, ranging from English Junior 
High Schools Educational Television. 
our mid-winter meeting February, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee considered carefully the re- 
commendations the Committee Com- 
mittee Structure, ably prepared under the 
chairmanship Francis Shoemaker. Out 
these recommendations and their implementa- 
tion will arise stronger committee structure 
which will permit greater articulation among 
committees, avoid unnecessary and wasteful 
duplication effort, and achieve greater utili- 
zation the many talents the Council. 


The hundreds devoted members who 
serve our Council committees, often amidst 
countless other professional duties, local well 
national, deserve the fullest recognition for 
what they contribute meeting the many 
needs our profession. one person one 
committee can possibly know all the answers. 
Yet committee structure and committee oper- 
democratic process. 

Similar efforts have been made the al- 
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most 150 affiliates the Council. Many 
their committee efforts have received national 
recognition through mention our journals 
and counciletters. enormous amount ex- 
cellent work being done many our af- 
filiates’ committees which merits greater recog- 
nition. not receive all the newsletters all 
our affiliates, but those which have re- 
ceived—from Wisconsin, South Dakota, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, New England, New York— 
impress with the amount activity that 
going throughout the country. wish 
there were some annual listing these com- 
mittees and their major projects that 
could call one another for help and advice. 
American independence may have started with 
the Committees Correspondence. Perhaps 
may grow even stronger professional 
organization strengthen our committees. 
Every teacher every level, opinion, 
has something offer toward solution our 
ever-increasing problems. Meeting together 
may begin with something simple ex- 
change frustrations; but one can tell how 
profitably these meetings may end. The Com- 
Atomic Testing has been meeting for 
months Geneva, and the results thus far have 
not been very encouraging; but neither side 
wishes end the discussion. long the 
committee meets, hope that some solution 
may yet come out the deliberations. 


the Council looks ahead the sixties, 
will grow stronger both numbers and 
power serve its membership the extent 
that can enlist more and more members 
good will and ability serve its many 
committees. Whatever the qualifying adjective 
may chosen for the sixties, doubt that 
will the “silent sixties.” Rather will they 
years which our language will used more 
and more international scale. Already, 
rapidly becoming language spoken 
read 500,000,000 people, perhaps the largest 
number that has ever known one language 
the history the world. Anything, therefore, 
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that can done inspire our students real- 
ize the importance mastering that language; 
inspire our teachers know the best 
methods teaching that language; convince 
administrators the importance providing 
with the necessary equipment, facilities, and 
time our jobs properly will result bene- 
fits not only our nation, but the entire 
world. Let meet together, think together, 
and solve together our pressing problems. 
this way shall succeed together where others 
have failed. 

Joseph Mersand 

Junior Past President 


NCTE Election Notice 
accordance with the Constitution the 
National Council Teachers English, the 
Board Directors its meeting last Thanks- 
giving Day chose James McCampbell, Mildred 
Dawson, Anthony Tovatt, George Stout, and 
Committee propose officers for 1961. 
Through Simonini, Jr., the chairman, the 

committee offers these nominations: 


PRESIDENT: 
Harold Allen, Professor English, Uni- 
versity Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Robert Carlsen, Teacher English, Uni- 
versity High School, City, lowa 
2nd VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Donald Tuttle, Professor English, Fenn 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE: 
Jarvis Bush, Teacher English, Wauwa- 
tosa High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Miss Virginia Cowles, Instructor Eng- 
lish, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Massachusetts 
Hilda Fife, Professor English, Univer- 
sity Maine, Orono, Maine 
Thomas Moore, Teacher English, Fer- 
guson High School, Ferguson, Missouri 


atest 
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Miss Mary Ohm, Teacher English, Other nomination(s) may made 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, petition(s) signed twenty Directors the 
Terre Haute, Indiana Council and presented the Secretary the 

Council, with the written consent the nomi- 

nee(s), before August. When Mr. Simonini 

moves the election the committee’s nomi- 
This slate will presented for action other nominations may made mem- 
the meeting the Board next November. bers the Board. 


NCTE CO-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS for 1960 


WORKSHOP AT: State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Reed, Supervising Teacher Eng- 
lish, Denver Public School, Denver, Colo. 


DATES: June 13-June 
PLACE: Room 202 English Building, Ball State Teachers College 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Thomas Wetmore 


MAJOR TOPIC: Linguistics the Teaching English 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and Senior High School Teachers English primarily, but 
also open interested elementary teachers. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Thomas Wetmore, Department English, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


DATES: July 11-29, 1960 
PLACE: Heavilon Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
DIRECTOR: George Schick 


MAJOR TOPIC: reading-improvement skills secondary school, college, 
and adult programs 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school and college teachers and administra- 
tors, teachers and administrators adult programs. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
George Shick, Associate Professor English, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Purdue University 


DATES: June 20—July 1960 
PLACE: West Lafayette, Indiana 
DIRECTOR: Russell Cosper 


MAJOR TOPIC: English language 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
General, mostly junior and senior high school teachers, some 
college. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Professor Russell Cosper, Department English, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Wayne State University 
DATES: June 27—August 1960 
PLACE: College Education, Wayne State University 


age: 
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DIRECTOR: Dr. William Hoth 

MAJOR TOPIC: Secondary School Reading 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior high and senior high teachers 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. William Hoth, College Education, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit Michigan 


WORKSHOP AT: Southern University 


DATES: June 6-10; 13-17 
PLACE: Southern University 
DIRECTOR: Schneider 


MAJOR TOPIC: Improving teaching techniques 
LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school; (June 13-17, junior high 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Professor George Camp, Department English, Southern 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


WORKSHOP AT: San Jose State College 


DATES: June 20-24, 1960 
PLACE: San Jose State College 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Henry Meckel; Dr. Alice Scofield; Dr. Helen Lodge 


MAJOR TOPIC: Workshop the teaching composition for elementary, second- 
ary and college teachers. 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary, Secondary, and College Teachers. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Henry Meckel, Department English, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 


WORKSHOP AT: Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


DATES: June June 25, 1960 
PLACE: Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
DIRECTOR: Harry Crosby, Boston University, Secondary; Warren Ketchum, 


University Michigan, Elementary 
MAJOR TOPIC: Fundamental 
LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary, junior high, high school teachers 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Professor Booth, Department English, Utah State Univer- 
sity, Logan, Utah 


WORKSHOP AT: Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 


DATES: June through July 1960 
PLACE: Murray State College 
DIRECTOR: James Hocker Mason, Associate Professor English, Indiana State 


Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

MAJOR TOPIC: Teaching the Language Arts 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Primarily, senior high school teachers, however some junior high 
school teachers will accepted. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Guy Battle, Head the English Department, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky 
Murray, Kentucky 


WORKSHOP AT: West Virginia State College 


DATES: Three weeks beginning June 20, 1960 
PLACE: College Library, West Virginia State College 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Lorena Kemp 


MAJOR New Perspectives the Teaching English 
LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Teachers elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Lorena Kemp, Chairman, Department English, West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia 


WORKSHOP AT: State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


DATES: July August 24, 1960 
PLACE: Indiana State Teachers College 
DIRECTOR: James Hocker Mason, Associate Professor English, Indiana 


State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

MAJOR TOPIC: Problems the Teaching the Language Arts 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
In-service beginning teachers the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high levels. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. George Smock, Head, Department English, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: Georgia 


DATES: July August 18, 1960 
PLACE: College Education, University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Mary Tingle 


MAJOR TOPIC: Communication the Modern World 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Junior and senior high school teachers. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Mary Tingle, College Education, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


WORKSHOP AT: Arizona State College, (Division Teacher Education) Flagstaff, 


Arizona 
DATES: July August 1960 
PLACE: Eastburn Education Center 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Mildred Dawson, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif. 


MAJOR TOPIC: Language Arts 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary School teachers, the majority whom will working 
for graduate degrees. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Minnie Roseberry, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
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WORKSHOP AT: University 
DATES: June July 
PLACE: Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
DIRECTOR: Mauree Applegate, LaCrosse State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


MAJOR TOPIC: Arts the Elementary School with Emphasis Chil- 
Writing 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Elementary and junior high school teachers. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Ruth Strickland, School Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 


WORKSHOP AT: The Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, North 


Carolina 
DATES: June 6-24 and June July 15, 1960 
PLACE: and College, Greensboro, North Carolina 
DIRECTOR: Mrs. Carrye Kelley 


MAJOR TOPIC: Writing Program the Schools and Colleges 
North Carolina 

LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Teachers the primary, elementary, junior high, senior high 
levels. Students the junior high, senior high levels. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Mrs. Carrye Kelley, Associate Professor English, and 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


WORKSHOP AT: State University Iowa, Iowa City 


DATES: June 13-24, 1960 
PLACE: Old Capitol Building, State University Iowa, City, 
DIRECTORS: Richard Braddock and Carl Dallinger 


MAJOR TOPIC: High School Students for College Composition 
LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
High school and college English teachers. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Richard Braddock, Department English, University 
City, 


WORKSHOP AT: New York State English Council Summer Workshop 
DATES: August 1-5, 1960 

PLACE: State University College Education, Plattsburgh, New York 
DIRECTOR WORKSHOP: Dr. Mollie Wild 

MAJOR TOPIC: English from grades K-12. 


LEVEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Secondary and elementary school teachers 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Dr. Mollie Wild, Professor Education, State University 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New York 
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creative young teacher recently exhibited 
projects her class had prepared while studying 
the culture American Indians. was en- 
couraging find that language had been con- 
sidered very important part the study. They 
had listed such local rivers Mississinewa, 
Salamonie, and Wapahani, and from reading 
this list aloud had discovered the lyrical heri- 
tage Indian place names. They had also listed 
many common items which call their 
Indian names adaptation those 
names: chipmunk, hickory, hominy, moccasin, 
moose, opossum, pecan, persimmon, raccoon, 
skunk, squash, and succotash. 


Through several such projects class could 
become quite familiar with the chief sources 
their vocabulary. There should many op- 
portunities for illustrating the fact that Spanish 
and French have been the chief European lan- 
guages from which have gained number 
words which distinguish American from 
British English: the Southwest such Spanish 
acquisitions adobe, bronco, corral, lariat, loco, 
mustang, ranch, and rodeo; Louisiana and 
near the Canadian border, numerous borrow- 
ings from the French, such bayou, butte, 
cache, chute, lagniappe, levee, portage, and 
prairie. 

Only recent years, through the findings 
Professor Lorenzo Turner Africanisms 
the Gullah Dialect (University Chicago, 
1949) have been able show the influence 
African languages American vocabulary. 
few the words which Turner attributes 
the influence the Negro the South are 


hoodoo, voodoo, goober, pinder, yam, juke-box, 
gumbo, tote, jambalaya, and banjo. 

Many other examples will come your 
minds: from the speech the Jews the 
United States: kosher, mazuma; from 
the Dutch: cole slaw, cruller, Santa Claus, 
snoop, spook, stoop; from the German: delica- 
tessen, frankfurter, hamburger, weiner, zwie- 


back. 


When enlarge our view take all 
English vocabulary and not just words which 
are primarily Americanisms, have wealth 
words that can used make historical 
eras geographical regions come vividly 
life. Great invaders England not only 
brought new military defenses, new systems 
law, and new literature; they 
brought new words. The Roman, Danish, and 
French invasions all contributed much Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 

These vocabulary contributions long 
way letting know what other cultural con- 
tributions these invaders were capable mak- 
ing. illustrate this, might take the fol- 
lowing lists borrowings show that the 
French gave much attention law, military 
affairs, and the conventions polite society: 
(1) plead, plaintiff, judge, jury, jail, as- 
sets, bail, bailiff, embezzle, lease, perjury; (2) 
assault, company, enemy, hauberk, lance, 
tenant, mail, navy, sergeant, soldier, troops; and 
(3) chivalry, honor, court, grace, dinner, 
supper, table, fork, plate, napkin, hors 


Dr. Wetmore Associate Professor English 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
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you think there are interesting possibili- 
ties in,what has been suggested, you may still 
that, after all, elementary teacher 
cannot expected have mastered all the de- 
tails historical linguistics. Such mastery, 
fortunately, not necessary. There are available 
number interesting books the sources 
English vocabulary. good bibliography 
them can found pages 183-4 The De- 
velopment Modern English Stuart Robert- 
son and Frederic Cassidy (New York, Pren- 
tice Hall, 1954), from which the lists words 
this article are taken. 


recently received letter asking for 
infallible way telling whether closed The 
door was closed used subject complement 
verb the verb cluster was closed. This 
brings general problem much more impor- 
tant than the answer this specific question. 

How often are guilty giving am- 
biguous sentence out context and expecting 
the student give answer though 
ambiguity existed? brother who has been 
Spain for two years will return tomorrow, 
for instance, cannot properly punctuated 
unless know whether this only brother 
one several. (True, heard read 
aloud, upturn intonation would indicate 
that the speaker has only one brother. 

Ambiguity, properly used, can excel- 
lent aid the teaching grammar. For one 
thing, quite often ambiguous sentences are very 
humorous, and most classes grammar can use 
little humor. There is, for instance, the story 
the genie whe decided give the soda jerk 
much needed vacation taking over his job 
for few days. His first customer, not really 
wanting malt but not aware the 
genie’s magical power grant all wishes, said, 
“Make chocolate malt.” And immediately 
the customer was one, instantaneously that 
had chance explain that meant the 
indirect object and not direct one. 
Ambiguous sentences like found her good 


cook and Women hunt rabbits well men 
and headlines like CHURCHILL CALLS 
ROOSEVELT HELP PROSTRATE 
EUROPE can used (1) tests see 
whether students understand the two 
cal patterns question and (2) warnings 
that all sentences write should contain 
enough signals insure that, proper con- 
text, they will not misunderstood, even 
momentarily. 

The sentence The door was closed may 
have two meanings, depending whether 
mean was auxiliary linking verb. 
auxiliary, then course the verb 
cluster was closed the passive form the 
past tense. If, the other hand, was link- 
ing verb, must consider closed subject 
complement. 

Given the sentence context, can have 
one but not both these explanations. Either 
are dealing with the opposite The door 
was open The door was opened. the sec- 
ond sentence are conscious the action and 
perhaps even the performer the action, 
which chose complete our idea would 
the object such prepositional phrase 
the children. 


asking students identify various gram- 
matical constructions sentences the most ef- 
fective way checking whether they have 
learned these constructions? Certainly makes 
for easy grading. The fact that all students are 
reacting the same sentences makes possible 
ask completion questions simply have 
the constructions question underlined. 


Many children who have become experts 
taking such tests fail develop the ability 
write forceful, varied, logical sentences. Per- 
haps there would more transfer had 
them less underlining and instead insisted 
that they learn the basic patterns English 
sentences through much controlled practice 
constructing their own sentences. 


> 
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Leigh Hunt, talk before the Des 
Moines Library Society, said that she loved 
words child because her doctor father liked 
tell her the stories behind words, breaking 
them down into their Greek and Latin origi- 
nals. Today the publishers have brought out 
many beautiful word books for children, rang- 
ing from the Golden Dictionary Ellen Wal- 
pole (Simon Schuster, $2.95) with over 
1,000 words and pictures for Grades 2-3, the 
Rainbow Dictionary Wendell William 
Wright (World, $4.95) with gay pictures and 
little stories and quotations from children’s 
literature (Grades 2-3), the Illustrated Gol- 
den Dictionary for Young Readers Courtis 
and (S&S, $4.95) for Grades 4-6, 
and the Giant Picture Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls (Doubleday, $3.95) with over 3,600 
words and 1,700 pictures. 

The Thorndike-Barnhart series four 
school dictionaries (Scott, Foresman) are 
large type with clear, simple definitions, and 
explanatory sentences with pictures that teach 
and with aid for all subjects covered the 
curriculum. The Beginning (Grade 4), Junior 
(Grades 5-6), Advanced Junior (Grades 7-9), 
and High School (9-12) follow the same style 
with all entries alphabetical order. Scott 
Foresman and Co., Chicago, will supply 
teachers with handy charts for dictionary study. 

Any boy girl would proud own the 
beautiful green-bound Winston Dictionary for 
Schools published the John Winston Co. 
Philadelphia. Winston also sells work- 
book pages, Using Your Dictionary, 
which valuable complement any diction- 
ary where pupils any grade use individual 
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The old firm Funk Wagnalls, 153 
East 24th Street, New York 10, Y., state 
they are happy supply two pamphlets free 
teachers request. These are “How Words 
Get into the Dictionary” and “Dictionary Study 
Book.” This firm publishes the Standard Junior 
Dictionary ($3.50) with 39,000 words and 
phrases defined, with 1,500 pictures. Funk 
Wagnalls, like the Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts (see Elementary 
English, April 1960) have been dictionary 
makers for many years. Their New Desk Stan- 
dard Dictionary often preferred “desk 
dictionary” offices emphasizes business 
and commercial words and phrases. They also 
have New College Standard Dictionary with 
special emphasis currently used words, idi- 
oms, scientific and technical terms, and slang. 

their pamphlet, “How Words Get into 
the Dictionary,” they describe their “word- 
shop” lined with tiers books many lan- 
guages with staff lexicographers hunting down 
old and new words. For example, they say that 
the word rum years ago was simple word de- 
noting dashing movement, but now has ex- 
panded until the dictionary lists different 
meanings for it. you want know the mean- 
ing relativity according Einstein, 
tersely explained Funk Wagnalls less 
than 100 words. 

often think Samuel Johnson 
England the father dictionaries, but the 


Mrs. Mortensen has degrees English from 
Smith College and Columbia, with special work 
the University lowa, New York Univer- 
sity, and Drake University. 


Louise Mortensen 
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pamphlet says that about 1100 Pa-Out- 
She, Chinese scholar, compiled the first lexi- 
con language which have record. 
the medieval scholar “dictionary” was 
collection “dictions” phrases, put together 
for the use pupils studying Latin. Ernest 
Weekley his book Adjectives and Other 
Words (London: John Murray 1930) 
“We find Dictionarius first used this sense 
the 13th century Englishman, John 
Garland, and the 14th; but the 
first work published England under the 
English title “Dictionary” was the famous 
Latin-English Dictionary Sir Thomas Elyot, 
which appeared 1538.” 

Nathan Bailey published the first edition 
Universal Etymological Dictionary 
London 1721, years before Dr. Johnson 
published his dictionary 1755. work 
went through editions before ended its 
run 1802. Pioneers 18th century America 
Dictionary with them over the 
Appalachian Mountains. Dr. Johnson had the 
“prescriptive” approach language, 
ing dictate correct usage. The “descriptive” 
such Jesperson Curme to- 
day, approach language from careful observa- 
tion actual usage. 

New World Dictionary published 
the World Publishing Company Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1951 has become very popular. 
The editorial staff was drawn from Middle- 
western universities, and the plan was write 
dictionary 20th-century American style 
from American point view, combining 
scholarship with clarity and simplicity. Ten 
years were spent its preparation. Entries are 
one alphabetical order with very few cross- 
references, and with many idiomatic phrases. 
essay the English Language the intro- 
duction worth reading. The definers 
words agreed “talkative, even 
The title the book drawing-card, 
think Webster synonymous with diction- 
ary; New sounds up-to-date; and World refers 


both the World Publishing Co. and the great 
wide world. Any firm has right use the 
name Webster referring dictionaries, since 
the copyright ran out Noah own 
dictionary. The staff Cleveland consulted 
the great Oxford English Dictionary, and also 
for Americanisms, the University 
Dictionary American English, edited 
Mitford Mathews. 

Englishmen are love with their language 
and their native history, not surprising 
that large group scholars happily devoted 
many years compiling what was first called 
New English Dictionary Historical Prin- 
ciples, but now officially called The Oxford 
Dictionary (the N.E.D. O.E.D.). 
Archbishop Trent, who had written 
Study Words (1851) and English Past and 
Present (1855) urged the members the 
Philological Society begin work national 
dictionary which was contain not only 
present-day English but all English from the 
days Chaucer. Today contains definitions 
more than 400,000 words supported 
million quotations taken from 20,000 different 
works. The 13th, Supplement volume con- 
tains new, twentieth-century words. The 
volumes together cost $300.00. (Oxford 

has two offspring: The Shorter Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, Third Edition Rev.) 
one volume, which covers the history the 
general English vocabulary from the days 
King Alfred, and costs $25.00; and The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary Current English 
adapted and Fowler from the 
O.E.D. and costs $4.50. The Oxford dictionaries 
are British tone, and more useful Ameri- 
cans source books than for day-to-day use. 
The famous Dictionary Modern English 
Usage Fowler, now its 16th print- 
ing and unchanged since first appeared, 
should read all English teachers. More- 
over, makes good reading, Professor Fow- 
ler had sense humor. 

The first editor-in-chief the O.E.D., 
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J.A.H. Murray, B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., 
LL.D. Durham, etc, began the 
work the “scriptorium” the Mill Hill 
School where was master around 1879. 
The second editor-in-chief was Henry Bradley, 
who was originally employed clerk 
Sheffield cutlery firm. had made such 
hobby philology that became known 
among distinguished scholars. 1883 when, 
due the business depression, was about 
lose his clerkship, was called London 
and his amazing knowledge philology promp- 
ted the weekly, the Academy, ask him 
write review the first installment the 
New English Dictionary. penned the review 
unopened packing-case his London 
home, and Dr. Murray (he the many college 
edge words hat asked him assist with 
the dictionary. Bradley’s work begins with the 
letter and said that his death 1923 
meant the loss one the greatest scholars 
all time. Ernest Weekley, from whose de- 
lightful book, Adjectives and Other Words, 
have gleaned this information, calls the Philo- 


which means are survive all—we 
must immunize ourselves and recognize the need 
for invigoration our creative young. Eras 
have flourished before the shadow doom. 
Within the Great Wall China, life blossomed 
for challenged people. Greece had her Persia 
across the Hellespont, flung her back, and kept 
her there, only rot from within. must 
gauge the pulse and become aware that un- 
natural state shock the mind evolves which 
has ceased nourished and vitalized 
the act spiritual creation. 


For children, graphic art has scored break- 
through and should applauded. Poetry has 
not been recognized nor sponsored. There 
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logical Society harmless little group un- 
obtrusive individuals who meet once month 
London. Dictionary evening the Philo- 
logical was always excitement. The editor 
the section preparation arrived from Ox- 
ford with his bundle proofs, told how the 
Dictionary was getting on, and was bombarded 
with questions members who wanted 
know what documentary etymological dis- 
coveries had been made with regard age-old 
problems word-history.” Sir James Murray 
mentioned one evening the Philological So- 
ciety that his best assistant had just spent six 
months the word that. 

The scholarship involved producing the 
Oxford Dictionary awe-inspiring. Not only 
hundreds distinguished scholars were con- 
sulted establish the etymology, the quota- 
tions used, and the relation the word other 
languages, but from the beginning the 
the present, hundreds voluntary 
readers have furnished contributions word 
histories, one such volunteer reaching the 
100,000 mark. Such are the English and their 
love language. 


are signs that creative writing forthcoming, 
but the pantry early poetic expression 
barren indeed. addition, are concentrating 
pouring rather than drawing out. 
Clearly, there time for the budding our 
young people before recognitions inade- 
quacy and sophistications come them. 
they learn young the habit individual ex- 
pression before peer criticism, self-criticism, 
and the entrance the false gods the middle 
teens, have our wall China and our Hel- 
lespont. will equipped stay emotion- 
ally healthy age pressure. 


From “The Poetry Children,” Matson 
Ewell, the English Record, Spring, 1960. 
(Journal the New York State English 
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Joseph Krumgold and Marie Hall Ets are 
the recipients the 1960 Newbery and the 
Caldecott Medals, for the most distinguished 
children’s books published 1959. 

The John Newbery Medal, given annually 
since 1922 for “the most distinguished contri- 
bution American literature for children,” 
goes Joseph Krumgold for Onion John pub- 
lished the late Thomas Crowell Com- 
pany. The Randolph Caldecott Medal, awarded 
since 1938 the artist the “most dis- 
tinguished picture book,” was won Marie 
Hall Ets for Nine Days Christmas, published 
The Viking Press, Inc. Mrs. Ets wrote the 
story collaboration with Aurora Labastida, 
Children’s Librarian the Benjamin Franklin 
Library Mexico City. 

These medals are the highest honor awarded 


JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 


creators children’s books. Selection made 
school and children’s librarians representa- 
tive different areas the United States, but 
announcement the awards eagerly awaited 
all who concern themselves with children’s 
reading. The medals will presented the 
Children’s Book Awards banquet Tuesday, 
June 21, during the joint Conference the 
American and Canadian Library Associations 
Montreal. 

Joseph Krumgold has twice distinguished 
himself the area American children’s 
literature was the Newbery 
medal 1954 And Now Miguel, mak- 
ing this the first time that anyone has received 
more than once. Mr. Krumgold has also won 
acclaim the field documentary films, for 
his have quality that places them above the 
mere statement facts film. this time 
engaged producing new American Heri- 
tage series for CBS-Television related the 
Civil War period. 

Although was born and grew near 
New York, his work has carried him many 
parts the world. now living with his 
wife and son Shiloh Farm, their home near 
Hope, New Jersey. from this setting and 
its people that drew his inspiration for 
Onion 

Onion John the story twelve-year-old 
Andy who lives Serenity, typically Ameri- 
can town, and his deep friendship with 


Jenkins Professor Elementary Ed- 
ucation the University Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee. 
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MARIE HALL ETS 


Onion John, occupant the city dump. Onion 
John’s old world roots and ways well his 
acquaintance with charms influence 
whimsies, make him living anachronism 
the town’s citizenry. tells too Andy’s rela- 
tionship with his father, for between them 
love, but also the eternal conflict the 
desire relive life the child, positive that 
will result richer life for the boy. Onion 
John with basic wisdom resolves this conflict 
perfection. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Medal are: 
Jean George for Side the Mountain, 
Dutton Co.; Gerald Johnson for America 
Born, William Morrow Co.; Carol Kendall 
for The Gammage Cup, Harcourt, Brace Co. 


The recipient the Caldecott Medal, Marie 
Hall Ets, spent her childhood near 
great north woods where she developed feel- 
ing for woodland creatures often reflected 
her books. the age seven, her talents 
were recognized and training this 
field followed. During World War she be- 
came interested social work which she did 
for children both here and Czechoslovakia. 

Marie Ets has lived number places 
since 1954, among them Mexico, which the 
setting for Days Christmas. This 


delightful story little girl Mexico City 
who now old enough have her own posada, 
one the parties held for nine days herald 
the coming Christmas. her drawings Mrs. 
Ets has used clean, expressive lines and only 
few colors with gray wash for background 
which intensifies day fades, but the effect 
one brilliance and color. The pictures carry 
their own story and them she has caught not 
only the special aura anticipated holiday, but 
of. Mexico’ City’s vibrancy and movement. She 
now lives New York City where she devotes 
her time creating books for children. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott Medal are: 
Adrienne Adams for Houses from the Sea, 
Alice Goudey, Charles Sons; and 
Maurice Sendak for Moon Jumpers, Janice 
May Udry, Harper Brothers. 


* * * * 


Frederic Melcher proposed that medal 
for children’s books awarded annually 
June 21, 1921, Swamp Scott, 
1937 the annual business meeting the 
Work With Children Division the ALA 
proposed that medal given annually for 
the best picture book. Both authors were accep- 
ted the ALA and the medals, donated Mr. 
Melcher, were designed Rene Paul Cham- 
vellen. The medals since their inception have 
been effective and influential stimulating 
higher quality, appreciation, 
very fine children’s books. They have also 
highlighted the standard whereby teachers, 
parents, and librarians might measure the best 
children’s books over the last several decades. 

Originally the Newbery Medal was awarded 
these bases: 


eligible for the Newbery Medal, 
books must original, or, traditional 
origin, the result individual re- 
search, the re-telling and re-interpreta- 
tion being the own. 


Since the Newbery Medal was intended 
encourage increasing number 
authors devote their best efforts 
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creating children’s literature, the book 
previous recipient the New- 
bery Medal shall receive the award only 
upon unanimous vote the Newbery 
Committee. 


These regulations were changed 1958 the 
Board Directors the Children’s Services 
Division the ALA. that time they agreed, 
“in view the fact that unanimous vote 
the case previous winner the Newbery- 
Caldecott awards was first instituted en- 
courage new authors and illustrators period 
when such encouragement was needed, and 
since such need longer apparent, the re- 
striction the unanimous vote for winning 
either award more than once removed from 
the terms for the selection the Newbery- 
Caldecott awards.” 


Regulations governing the awarding the 
Caldecott Medal have also changed over the 
years, mainly out committee deliberations 
and changes the children’s book field. For 
example, the text need longer the work 
the artist, but still must worthy the 
book. limitations are now placed the 
character the illustrations. There limi- 
tation the age-group for which the book 
was written although nature most picture 
books are intended for the youngest reader. 
always, the Caldecott award still made for 
picture book which the pictures rather than 
the text are the heart the book. 


The Newbery and Caldecott acceptance 
speeches are published the Horn Book maga- 
zine each August and are usually delightful and 
informative reading. Bertha Mahony Miller 
the Horn Book and Elinor Whitney Field have 
edited informative volumes which consist 
Newbery acceptance speeches from 1922 
1955 and Caldecott acceptance speeches from 
1938 1957. additional useful book 
the medals History the Newbery and Cal- 
decott Medals Irene Smith, Viking Press, 


1957. 
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Summer Institutes and Workshops 
“Current Perspectives Grammar and 
Composition Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” University Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 
June 22-24. Speakers include John Ciardi, James 
McCrimmon, and Lamberts. For further 
information write Dr. Virginia Burke, Depart- 
ment English, the University Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


* * * * 


Four special conferences are being held 
Columbia University this summer: 


Work Conference Today’s Children 
Kindergarten and First Grade, July 
5-15. Director: Dr. Elenora Moore, 
Wayne State University. 

Work Conference Individualized 
Reading Instruction, July 18-29. Direc- 
tor: Dr. LaVerne Strong, Connecticut 
State Department Education. 


Work Conference for Leaders Engaged 
Developing Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, July 18-29. Director: Dr. 
Albert Perrelli, Assistant Superinten- 
dent Instruction, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Work Conference Creativity and 
Teaching, August 1-5. Director: Dr. 
Alice Mill, Teachers College. 

For information about these four confer- 
ences write Professor Alice Miel, Box 508, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


Annual Summer Workshop for Teachers 
Kindergarten—Grade 12, State University Col- 
lege Education, Plattsburgh, New York, 
August 1-5. Director: Dr. Mollie Wild, 
SUCE. 

* * * * 

Institute Reading Guidance for the 
Gifted, Graduate Department Library 
Science, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 
27. Director: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, super- 
visor secondary school libraries Philadel- 
phia. 


“The Role the Public School Teacher 
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Please Pass the Grass! Leone Adelson. 


Education,” summer workshop the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, Northern Michigan 
College Education, Marquette, Michigan, 
August 16-24. Director: Dr. Vernon Hicks, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


Picture Parade Recordings 

Three new storytelling recordings have been 
released Weston Woods Studios, creators 
the wonderfully received Picture Parade, icono- 
graphic films well-known children’s books 
and the filmstrips based these same books. 

Each storytelling record contains two stories 
per side, available 1/3 r.p.m. pressings, 
and costs $4.95. press the record- 
ings may purchased only conjunction with 
the filmstrips. This arrangement may change 
the near future. The new recordings include: 


PBP 104 Caps For Sale 
Little Toot 
The Biggest Bear 
Andy And The Lion 


PBP The Forest 
Curious George Rides Bike 
The Five Chinese Brothers 
Birthday Book 


PBP 
Johnny Garden 
White Snow Bright Snow 
Magic Michael 
Write Weston Woods Studios, Westport, 
Connecticut, for further information. 


Junior Literary Guild 

Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for children, May-September, listed 
that order: 


David McKay, $3. 


Noise the Night Anne Alexander. 


Rand McNally, $2.75. 


Puff William Wondriska. Pantheon 


Books, $2.75. 


For boys and girls and years old: 
Pig Janice May Udry. Lothrop, 


Lee, and Shepard, $2.75. 


Pepito’s Story Eugene Fern. Farrar, 


Straus and Cudahy, $3.25. 


Like Butterflies Gladys Conklin. Holi- 


day House, $2.95. 


Lucky Knife Jean Merrill. 


liam Scott, $3. 


Candy Floss Rumer Godden. Viking 


Press, $2.50. 


For boys and girls 10, and years old: 
The Lemonade Trick Scott Corbett. 


Little, Brown, $2.75. 


House Natlee Ke- 


noyer. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.50. 


Chrage Account Hazel Wilson. 


Little, Brown, $3. 


Rasmus and the Vagabond Astrid Lind- 


gren. Viking Press, $2.75. 


Exploring for Lost Treasure Nora 


Stirling. Garden City Books, $2.50. 


For girls years old: 
Give Hand Cateau Leeuw. 


Little, Brown, $3. 


The Mystery Broken-Horse Chimneys 


Eda and Richard Crist. Abelard- 
Schuman, $3. 


Funk and Wagnalls, $2.95. 


The Brave and the Stories Courage 


and Romance, selected Helen Ferris. 
John Winston, $3.50. 


Only Jane Molly Cone. Thomas Nelson, 


$2.95. 


For boys and girls and years old: 


For boys years old: 


The Coach Nobody Liked John 


Wisher Charles Daugherty. Viking $2.95. 
Good Digging: The Story Archeology 


Press, $2.50. 


Who the Door? Isabel and Fred- 
erick Eberstadt. Little, Brown, $2.50. 


Rand McNally, $3.50. 


Carson. Farrar, Strau and Cudahy, 


Dorothy and Joseph Samachson. 
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Wild Imp Beulah Karney. John Day, 
$3.50. 

Stadium Beyond the Stars Milton Lesser. 
John Winston, $2.50. 

The Dangerous Cove John Hayes. 
Julian Messner, $2.95. 


Children’s Book Club 
Following are the May selections the 
Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club: 
Intermediate 
The Pink Motel Carol Ryrie Brink 
Primary Division 
Churchmouse Stories Margot 
Austin (Dutton). 


New Publications 

Low Achievement: Memorandum and 
Bibliography, Bureau Curriculum Research, 
Board Education the City New York, 
130 West 55th Street, New York 19, New 
York, pp. 

This booklet identifies the low achiever 
his various dimensions, describes experiments 
undertaken working with him the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high schools 
New York City, and contains excellent an- 
notated bibliography books, articles, and 
special reports which have been written about 
him. 

* * * * 

Problems and Practices New York City 
Schools, 1959 Yearbook the New York So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study Education, 
Joseph Mersand, editor. 205 pp. $3. 

Covering the years 1957-59, this volume 
includes “Projects which dealt with possible 
improvement approaches education 
which presented procedures for real growth 
teaching Topics ranging from Adminis- 
trative Problems Vocational Guidance are 
included, with most the subject areas part 


the variety. While the volume definitely 
primary interest New York City teachers, 
discussions are broad enough up-date 
teachers any part the country. 

Copies may ordered from Max Ge- 
wirtz, Assistant Superintendent, P.S. 11, 54-25 
Skillman Avenue, Woodside, Queens 77, New 
York. 


Books, Young People, and Reading Guid- 
ance Geneva Hanna and Mariana Mc- 
Allister. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
219 pp. $2.75. 

Books, Young People and Reading Guid- 
ance primarily text for teachers, librarians, 
parents, and others concerned with guiding the 
reading young people junior and senior 
high school age. will also useful college 
courses literature for young people. 

The volume provides lucid discussion 
the needs and interests youth, how select 
books for them, and how adults may work with 
them, guiding their choices reading matter. 
The recommended list books referred 
the text and included separate list may 
helpful for many these groups, but the 
authors declare, not exhaustive list 
the many volumes available. 


Photoplay Studies for March, 1960, 
guide the discussion the screen version 
Hans Christian fairy tale, The Snow 
Queen (Universal). was prepared Dr. 
Marie Grieco. General Editor William Lewin. 
cents copy. Order from Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc., Brainerd Road, 
Summit, New Jersey. 


The Betts Reading Clinic will conduct 
Laboratory-Demonstration Course the Foun- 
dations Reading Instruction July 11-22, 1960 
257 Montgomery Avenue, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Edited MABEL ALTSTETTER 


Mabel Altstetter, Professor English, Emeritus, Miami University (Ohio), lecturer 
and writer the field CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING; Editor, Adventuring with 


Books, 1956. 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark head the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers 


English, 1956). 

Picture Books and Easy Books 

High and Down Low. Verses and Pictures 
Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan, 1960. $2.50. 
(4-8) 


Simple and somewhat undistinguished verse 
tells the story Billy the Kid and Sam the 
Lamb. The delicate, flowing lines and the soft 
colors tell the story, and there really need for 
only few words. 


Who the Door? Isabel and Frederick 
Eberstadt. Pictures Leonard Weisgard. 
Little, 1960. $2.50. plus) 

When mother went clean the cellar she 
gave Nell the responsibility answering the 
doorbell and the telephone. Her dog, Tuff, 
helps her and exciting things happen. Leonard 
Weisgard’s lovely pictures really make the book, 
for the story very slight. 
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Like Animals. Written and illustrated Dah- 

lov Ipcar. Knopf, 1960. $2.95. (3-7) 

riot color and riot all kinds 
animals pictured with the charm and skill 
distinguished artist make this one the 
season’s most beautiful books. Each picture 


book that Mrs. Ipcar produces lovelier than 
the last. Children will pore over the details and 
love each page. 


Take Giant Step. Hannelore Hahn. 
trated Margot Zembach. Little, 1960. 
$2.75. plus) 

There fun for every child who has moun- 
ted stilts, watched others 
stilts, has longed 
stilts. The uses 
stilts all over the world 
are shown lively, color- 
ful pictures with only 
few words each page. 
Even the size the book, 
the idea tallness, Mary Clark 
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one can easily convinced that for feeding 
other challenges height, stilts are 


One Fish Two Fish Red Fish Blue Fish. Writ- 
ten and illustrated Dr. Seuss. Random, 
1960. $1.95. (Beginning Readers) 


What time alive and just learning 
read! Dr. Seuss has created another fabulous 
book easy words, exciting pictures, and in- 
viting rhythm. There new departure 
this book; new words which may unfamiliar 
the child are used rhyme with known 
words. This cannot but enlarge his vocabulary 
while enlarging his imagination. 


Going Barefoot. Aileen Fisher. Illustrated 
Adrienne Adams. Crowell, 1960. $3.00 
(4-8) 

The imaginative child will respond this 
book will others whose imaginations need 
stretching. The joyfulness anticipation 
small boy waits for June and barefoot days 
made vivid free-flowing verse and color- 
ful pictures. While waiting for his own bare- 
foot days, the small boy sees many birds and 
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animals whose footprints are made their 
bare feet, and learns the characteristics 
each. 


The Things Written and illustrated 
Francois. Scribner, 1960. $2.95. (3-6) 


Everyday experience portrayed with the 
gaiety and color for which Francois noted 
will produce strong identification and enjoy- 
ment for the pre-school child. 


The Perfect Pancake. Written 
Virginia Kahl. Scribner, 1960. $2.75. 
(6-10) 

Virginia seventh book fully 
original and charming her first, The Duchess 
Bakes Cake. There are lilting laughter and 
gay pictures every page one watches the 
“perfectly marvelous cook” being led into pro- 
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duction against her wish the pranks 
beggar and the gloating villagers. The book 
must read aloud one get the full 
flavor from the verses. 


The Tall Grass Zoo. Winifred and Cecil 
Lubell. Illustrations Winifred Lubell. 
Rand, 1960. $2.75. plus) 

Adults well children will welcome this 


by WINIPRED ena 


beautiful book because deals with forms 
life found yard there tall 
grass harbor them. The pictures are de- 
light and the simple descriptions flow rhyth- 
mically please the ear while the mind 
informed. 


Poetry 

Poems Magic and Spells. Edited William 
Cole. Illustrated Peggy Bacon. World, 
1960. $3.95. up) 
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There definite place for this new an- 
thology, which made poems “which 
have some direct dealing with fairies, lepre- 
chens, goblins, witches, mermaids (and mer- 
men), ghosts, genies, sorcerers, and all the rest 
that fantastic tribe good folk and bad, 
over-tall and undersize, mischievous, meddling, 
miraculous, and magical.” The editor has selec- 
ted the one hundred poems with discrimina- 
tion and good taste, which makes the reading 
delight. gives ample proof his feeling ex- 


pressed the preface that the poet “shows 
the mystery and the charm and the oddity be- 
hind what appear everyday things; 
shows how much more there the world 
than getting the morning, going through 
the day, and getting bed again.” This 
book treasure and share. 
The Children’s Eleanor Farjeon. 
trated Peggy Fortnum. Walck, 1960. 
$3.50. (6-13-plus) 
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This the first American edition 
selection from her poems Eleanor Farjeon. 
Written through the years and now garnered 
into one book, these poems provide wonder 
and delight for the reader and the listener. 
Eleanor Farjeon has special gift for creating 
exquisite poetry, and this sharing her own 
choices from the rich store the years adds 
much the field children’s literature. 
worthy companion her Little Book Room. 


Fiction 
Give Your Hand. Cateau DeLeeuw. 

Little, 1960. $3.00. (12 plus) 

This appealing and wholesome story 
life pioneer southern Ohio. Ellen Spencer 
had choose between carefully groomed 
young man from the East and one whose cal- 
loused hands knew the hardships the fron- 
tier. The hard life the pioneer clearly 
shown through the daily living small com- 
munity and motherless family. There cour- 
age the midst the rough life. 


The Sycamore Tree. Marion Boyd Havig- 
hurst. World, 1960. $3.00. (12 plus) 
This another story southern Ohio but 

the time that the Civil War days. The 

story centers about Anne Rogers, whose two 
brothers are fighting opposite sides the 
war, tragedy true for many families the 
border states. Anne’s divided loyalty brings 
about much suffering for her. War seen 
concerns individuals, not armies, the his- 
tory textbooks often present it. General Mor- 
gan and his dashing raiders move through the 
story with suspense and drama that live for 
the reader. 


The Shadow Robbers’ Roost. Helen Rush- 
more. Illustrated Albert Orbaan. World, 
1960. $2.95. (10-12) 

The rough life the early days Okla- 
homa Territory before “the law” came skill- 
fully portrayed the story the Hardy family. 
Through the activities twelve year old 
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Jonnie, the hero, one gains insight into what 
means live country where outlaws 
come and will and where peace and justice 
are almost unknown. The story superbly told 
author who knows the early days 
Oklahoma through her own family living. 


There evidence much careful research 
addition the legend used basis for the 
action. 

There are weaklings the book. The 
life tough and the talk and action are tough 
befits vigorous story. Jonnie’s mistakes 
well his triumphs are part the book. 


Boys will delight the swiftly paced western. 


Social Studies 

The Inca: Indians the Andes. Sonia 
Bleeker. Illustrated Patricia Boodell. 
Morrow, 1960. $2.50 (10-14) 


After contributing more than dozen books 
about Indian groups North America, Miss 
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Bleeker writes fascinating account one 
the great Indian tribes South America, whose 
origin can traced pre-Christian times. 
The Inca culture, almost feudal its pattern, 
reached its heights the century before the 
Spanish Their great skills the arts 
and crafts, building, agriculture, and road 
planning, well religious beliefs and cere- 
monies round out this picture unique 
people. Most the black-and-white drawings 
depict the people and their activities. ad- 
dition there good map showing the growth 
the Inca empire from its beginnings 1200 
B.C. comprehensive index includes both text 


Sending the Word: The Story Communica- 
tions. Written and illustrated Walter 
Buehr. Putnam, 1959. $3.00 (9-12) 


The Genie and the Word: Electricity and Com- 
munication. Written and illustrated 
Walter Buehr. Putnam, 1959. $3.00 (9-12) 
“Here the fascinating tale man’s strug- 

gle overcome obstacles time and distance 

sending and storing his most precious ideas.” 

the first these two books which supple- 

ment each other, the author describes 

earliest attempts communication from the 
paintings modern printing presses 
and satellite messages. There are brief histories 
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the transition from picture writing alpha- 
bets, the making paper, development 
printing, and sending messages. 


The Genie and the Word records develop- 
ments using electricity: the telegraph, cable, 
telephone, the automobile, and plane speed- 
ing messages. Movies, radio, and television, and 
radar and rockets are also covered. 

Together the titles offer excellent survey 
subject which has not been too fully 
treated the younger age level. Both books are 
illustrated with numerous full page two-tone 
drawings and are well indexed. 


Point Four Assignment: Series from the Re- 
cords Those Who Work Foreign 
Fields for the Mutual Security Free 
Nations. Russell Davis and Brent Asha- 
branner. Illustrated Gil Miret. Little 
Brown, 1959. $3.50 (12-up) 

sixty countries the world the United 
States Point Four program pro- 
viding its citizens teach their special skills 
agriculture, industry, health, and education. 
Fifteen absorbing accounts taken from the re- 
cords range “from rat exterminators Iraq 
rice farmers India cabbage raisers Iran 
educators Africa Diesel engineers 
the Khyber Pass.” Written lively narrative 
style these records are impressive for their hu- 
man interest, colorful backgrounds, and variety 
ways which other countries seek the tech- 
nical skills Americans provide better 
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way life for their own citizens. index 
lists the peoples, places, problems, programs, 
and projects Point Four, giving quite com- 
prehensive picture this far reaching and 
richly humane program. 


The Cowboy the Ranch. Louise Lee 
Floethe. Illustrated Richard Floethe. 
Scribner, 1959. $2.75 (5-9) 

“Summer, winter, fall and spring the cow- 
boy and his horses have job do,” and this 
handsomely illustrated picture book gives 
satisfying realistic account their multitudi- 
nous duties, from cattle round-ups opening 
frozen water holes Wyoming cattle ranch. 
The pictures capture the bleak lonely beauty 
the ranch country and its mountain background, 
though the children will probably much 
more aware the busy cowboys Triangle 


Ranch. The picture book format will appeal 
the youngest but third and even fourth 
graders will enjoy the detailed, action-filled 
text. 


What Money? Louise Wilcox and 
Gordon Burks. Illustrated Betsy War- 
ren. Steck, 1959. $1.75 (9-12) 


Tracing from ancient methods exchange 
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modern currency this slender distinctive book 
gives children sound idea how money cir- 
culates, and earned, saved spent. Current 
terms such net and gross income, dividends 
and interest are described and interpreted 
through concrete examples. Three four small 
two-tone drawings add the appeal every 
page and the clarity the next. The impor- 
tance savings plan from piggy bank days 
through adult life offers ideal conclusion 
What Money? 
Timmins. Melmont, 1959. $1.88 net. (7-9) 


Dakotas. Marion Israel. Paul 
Souza. Melmont, 1959. $1.88 net. (7-9) 
Very clear maps first introduce where each 

the tribal groups lived long ago and then 

show their present much smaller locales. Family 
and tribal life are described with unusual clarity 
and detail, telling their homes, food, clothing, 
weapons, and the responsibilities the men 
and women the tribes. There are color illus- 
trations every page which tones brown. 
predominate. Both these titles offer excellent 
supplementary material early Indian life 


the United States. 


Science 
Our World Science. Duane Bradley and 

Eugene Lord. Illustrated Tibor Tors. Lip- 

pincott, 1959. $3.00 (9-12) 

Science experiments are almost popular 
with the elementary grade children they are 
with the more advanced classes. new collec- 
tion devoted experiments with air, water, 
sound, light, gravity, heat, electricity, magne- 
tism, and motion offers variety simple and 
effective experiments: forming sugar crystals 
milk bottle, making compass and telephone, 
plus dozens others. There sound basic in- 
formation each science area before experi- 
ments and their applications are introduced. 
Materials are usually easily available and direc- 
tions and illustrations are clear and easy fol- 
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low. The book, including the introduction, 
directed the child rather than the adult, but 
teachers will find very real stimulus 
science study. 


Wildlife Danger. Green. Illustrated 
with photographs. Coward-McCann, 1960. 
$3.50 (9-12) 

“Children should know more about the 
subject our vanished and vanishing wild- 
life” and this distinctive photograph-illustrated 
books gives splendid background twenty 
nine animals and birds, most which have been 


rescued from extinction conservation minded 
groups. While hunting and killing have been 
major forces wildlife destruction, drouths, 
forest fires, and utilization more and more 
lands for city and agricultural growth have 
played their part. Wildlife preserves and strict 
laws now try protect and build nearly 
destroyed species ranging from great white 
herons and bald eagles coyotes and walruses. 
Each animal fully described together with 
the efforts made for his preservation. The book 
most appropriately concludes with the Audubon 
philosophy which states with dignity and beauty 
what has now developed into the principles 
underlying modern conservation practices. 
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Animal Habits. Written and illustrated 
George Mason. Morrow. 1959. $2.50 
(9-12) 


Each Mr. earlier books has dis- 
cussed such specialized topics animal sounds, 
weapons, tools, etc. This eighth and newest 
title the series considers aspects animal 
behavior such instinct, intelligence, com- 
munication, and cleanliness. Chapters are brief 
and filled with descriptions actions, 
many them based the personal 
observation. The chief value the book would 
stimulate children’s interest observing 
and interpreting for themselves bird, animal, 
and insect activities. 


The Young Inventors’ Guide. Raymond 
Yates. Illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
Harper, 1959. $2.50 (11-15) 
Aspiring young inventors discoverers 

should find this genuinely helpful guide 
terms thinking through their ideas construc- 
tively, and acquiring knowledge procedures 
for financing and marketing them. The author 
first offers the inspiration other young in- 
ventors’ successes, and quotes some their 
achievements. There discussion practical 
rather than impractical ideas, the aim for mass 
production low cost sales, and other phases 
marketing. How about securing patent 
given good detail, with some idea the 
costs and legal procedures involved. good 
provocative general approach. 
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VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


Spring 1960 
WISHER 
CHARLES MICHAEL 
DAUGHERTY 
Illustrated James 
Daugherty 
problem kitten reforms 
after dreaming became 
goldfish who grew and grew 
and GREW! 
Ages 4-7 $2.50 


THE WORLD CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures NATALIE HALL 
When his older brother goes sea, Nick 
takes over the family bakery route and finds 
the world home. Ages 6-10 $2.50 
THE VERY 
SPECIAL BADGERS: 


Tale Magic From 


Japan 
CLAUS STAMM 
Mizumura 
tale, full robust humor 
spirited Japanese draw- 
ings. Ages 6-10 $2.25 


CANDY FLOSS 

RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated color Adrienne Adams 

incomparable doll story about Candy Floss, 
stolen from the fair and returned the re- 
pentant young thief. Ages 7-10 $2.50 


RASMUS 

AND THE VAGABOND 

ASTRID LINDGREN 

Eric 

International Hans Christian Andersen Medal, 
1958. exciting story nine-year-old 
runaway and tramp. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


FRIENDLY GABLES 

Written and Illustrated 

HILDA VAN STOCKUM 

Each day delight with the Mitchell family 
after the six irrepressible children are joined 
twin brothers. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


WORLD SONG 

ANN NOLAN CLARK 

Kurt Wiese 

spite differences language and custom 
two boys become friends 


through their mutual love birds. 
Ages 


Send for free 146-page catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


PRE-CONVENTION 
WORKSHOPS 


Monday through Wednesday, 
November 21-23: 


Leadership Training for Developing 
Articulated English Program. Planning 
Committee: Robert Carlsen, Edward 
Gordon, Albert Kitzhaber, Helen 
Mackintosh 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November and 23: 


Structural Linguistics Secondary 
Classrooms. Leadership Team: 
Louise Higgins, James Sledd, Thomas 
Wetmore 


Language Arts the Elementary 
Grades. Leadership Team: Barbara 
Mildred Dawson, Althea Beery 


Methods Teaching English (College 
Methods Instructors). Leadership Team: 
Agnella Gunn, Francis Shoemaker 


Pre-registration required. For details write 
NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


SPECIAL FEATURE THE 
NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


CONVENTION 


NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NOVEMBER 
24-25-26 
CHICAGO 


NINETY-NINE SEPARATE PROGRAMS 


review past achievements, present practices, 
future predictions 


SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 


historical displays, pre-convention workshops, 
committee meetings, special publications 


OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 


ELEMENTARY SECTION 


BOOKS-FOR-CHILDREN LUNCHEON 
Dora Smith, Ruth Tooze, many authors 


SATURDAY SECTION PROGRAM 


"Creativity 
Miriam Wilt, Alvina Burrows, Althea Beery 


SPECIAL THURSDAY GET-TOGETHER 


problem centered discussions, consultants read- 
ing, spelling, creative writing 


FRIDAY PROGRAMS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Winifred Ward, William Gray, and others 


COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 
OCTOBER 
JOURNAL 


our past acclaims our 
: 


THE FARLY SETTLERS 


read more than 
100 subjects 


answer children’s first questions the right 
way, the first time. 


The FIRST BOOK of 


—offer more interest children and 
stimulate supplementary reading than any 
other group informational books for 


young people. 


are ALL supplied binding guaranteed 
for year’s library service the book re- 
placed free charge. 


—are ALL printed large, clear type. 
—are ALL fully illustrated. 


are ALL checked and double-checked for 
accuracy, authority, and clarity text. 


—are ALL the net price only $1.46 
each schools and libraries. 


—are ALL size inches. 


Published by 


FRANKLIN INC. 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 


575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 


hich these recent 
FIRST BOOKS you 
need for school and 


classroom libraries? 


The FIRST BOOK of— 


—Ancient Rome 
—Astronomy 

War Land Battles 
and Ciphers 

—Drawing 

—tThe Early Settlers 

Indian Wars 

—Maps and Globes 
Man 

Monuments 
Parks 
Oregon Trail 
—Pioneers 

—Public Libraries 

Soviet Union 
—The United Nations 


Germany 


WEST 


ut FIRST BOOK oF 


FREE 

Send for the “FIRST BOOKS Selector” 
telling which grade, which curriculum 
area each First Book fits, plus First Books 
eligible for purchase under NDEA, Dewey 
classification, other pertinent information. 
Address: Educational Division, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York, 22, N. Y. 
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